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To the Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. &c. 

Sir, London, March 4, 1863. 

In the year 1856 I had the honour of receiving instruc- 
tions from Sir George Cornewall Lewis, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to prepare a Report on the operation of the taxes 
laid upon insurances against loss by fire, and on the probable 
effects of some suggested modifications of one of those taxes, 
and of presenting to him that Report on tlje 29th November 
in the same year. 

In transcribing my notes made In the preparation of that Occajdon for 
Report an error of a figure occurred, which led to an extensive ^T^*!?? ^^ 
mis-statement of the effect of the Taxation during a considerable ^ 
and interesting period of time, and seriously affected the most 
important argument in the Report. The Act of the 37 Geo. 3. 
c. 90., by which the Per-centage Duty on Fire Insurance was 
raised from Is, 6d, per cent, to 2^. per cent., was miscopied as the 
27 Geo. 3. c. 90., thus throwing the rise of duty into the year 
1787 instead of 1797. The calculation of the Value of the 
Property Insured during the 10 years 1787-1797 was in con- 
sequence falsified throughout. The value of the property insured 
during that period was estimated at one-fourth less than its true 
amount, and the false inference was drawn, and apparently 
justified, that the raising of the duty from Is. 6d. to 2^. per 
100/. insured had operated on this one occasion at least to 
discourage insurance. It is important that this error, from 
which other erroneous inferences have been drawn, should be 
corrected. Receiving your permission to do this, I have taken the 
same opportunity to revise the whole of the Report, to bring down 
to the present time the information which has been most liberally 
supplied to me by the Board of Inland Revenue and their zealous 
officers in the Registry of Fire Insurance, and to carry out all my 
own calculations to the same period. 
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As in the original Report, my inquiry is confined to the 
operation of the duties in England and Wales.* 

ComparatiYe (1.) A great part of the past experience of the progress of 

Table. insurance in England, and of the effects of various fiscal changes 

made from time to time, which would probably have been of 
great use in the consideration of this subject, remains wholly 
unrecorded. But some of the more important historical and 
statistical facts related to this matter, and which are accessible, 
and must serve as the chief data for any discusion of the 
subject, as they have for the whole of the following observations, 
may be conveniently seen and compared in the following table. 
As to this, however, it is necessary to make the general reser- 
vation, that the account of the duty is not to be relied on in the 
comparison of immediately consecutive years, inasmuch as before 
the year 1850 large arrears of duty were often allowed to accrue 
in one year, sinking suddenly the return for that year, and pro- 
portionally exaggerating the return of a subsequent year in which 
they were paid up. In the year 1850 arrangements were made 
f in the office of the Registrar of Fire Insurance Duties to secure 
more punctual payments of the duty, and the immediate effect 
was, that in the first quarter of 1851, about 8,000/. out of 12,O0OZ. 
. of out-standing arrears were paid in. Since that time no large 
amount due in one year has been paid in another, so as to 
cause the produce of the duty to be in any important degree 
misrepresented in the Table. But in every case of a change 
in duty the year in which the change is made, and sometimes 
the year preceding, and always the year following, display a false 
appearance of fluctuation from this cause, from which no just 
inference as to the true progress of insurance in those particular 
years can be drawn. The return, however, can always be implicitly 
relied on as accurate for the amount of duty actually paid in in 
each year, and correct and trustworthy averages of the progress 
of insurance can be calculated in all cases, if series of years 
sufficiently long are taken for comparison. For this reason the 
calculations in this Report are never made on the basis of the 
return of a single year, or, where the permanence of the data 
allows of it, on a basis of less than five years, which is always 
sufficient to eliminate error arising from mere irregularity in the 
periodical collection of the duty. 

Table of Data. 






* For statistical information as to Scotland and Ireland, see a paper in the 
Assurance Magazine, vol. 7, p. 25^n the Progress of Fire Insurance in Great 
Britain, by Mr. Samuel Brown, to ^om I owe l£e first notice of the error in my 
Beport which made the present reyision necessary. See also the Appendix to this 
Keport, Table L 
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I8i 94,144,687 

181 11,409,849 

I8i 40,914,458 

1» 56,876,279 

IS 83,161,773 
1^,007,034,041 



1782-3] The Betum to 

1784 i-the 1st August 

1785 J 1783(142,822/.) 
includes receipts of 401 
days. The year's re- 
ceipts are therefore esti- 
mated at only 130,000/. 
and the estimate of value 
of property insured is 
calculated on that sum. 
The return of duty in 
each of these three years 
included about 2,100/. 
duty on foreign insuran- 
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40,572,108 ^ 
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43,628,978 

44,407,509 
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48,138,024 
48,779,076 

49,505,163 
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(2*) The first* and, for^nedrIy a century, the only tax on Fire The Stamp 
Insurance, was a Stamp Duty upon the instrument in which the P^'^^ ®° ^ 
conditions of the contract of insurance were- expressed — rthe * 

Policy. The duty was first imposed in 1694, by the 5th William 
and Mary, c. 21. s. 1. " For every piece of vellum or parchment— its history;- 
" or sheet of paper upon which ant/ Policy of Assurance shall be 
engrossed or written, the sum of sixpence..'' These terms 
extended to all possible modes of assurance, and undoubtedly had ^ 

at that time reference chiefly to Marine Insurances, the other / 

varieties of insurance on Lives and against loss by Fire being f/ 

then almost unknown, even in speculation ; but as these and other 
varieties of insurance came into use, the instruments by which 
the engagements were made were, under this and similar pro- 
visions in subsequent Acts of Parliament, more particularly by 
the 10 Anne, c. 26 s. 86., which contains the first express 
recognition of Fire Insurance, made subject to the tax. 

The same duty of sixpence was imposed on all policies, "*% ^ 
whatever the amount insured under them. | 

Hence the revenue derived from this source gave no indication 
of the amount of the property insured, nor any other material 
information as to the nature and extent of the practice of 
insurance. The number of policies actually stamped would, if 
this had been recorded, have shown the number of contracts of 
all kinds of insurance entered into; but as one stamp was i 
undistinguishably used for Policies of Insurance and for nine other j 
descriptions of instruments subjected to the same sixpenny J . 

duty, it was not possible even to distinguish the respective y 

number of Policies of Insurance, or of any of those other 
instruments subjected to the same duty. It was not till the year U aa 
1809 that a separate account was made of Stamps on Policies of y 
Fire Insurance* ; a time when more valuable information on all • 
parts of the subject were already obtainable from the accounts of 
the Per-centage Duty. ^ 

In course of time, distinctions were made by the Stamp Laws /^ 

between Marine, Fire, and Life Insurances, and special duties 
were imposed on each. 'X, 

This Stamp Duty on the Policy of Fire Insurance underwent 
great changes during the first 110 years of its existence. At the 1 
beginning it was 6d, on the policy, whatever the amount insured, 
whether 10/. or 100,000/. or any other sum. Once paid, this ; 
duty was not payable again so long as the policy continued in i / 

force ; and this has always been the character of this duty, through ^ ^ 

all the changes which it has undergone. It must at the rate of 
6d, have been without an appreciable effect on the practice of 
insurance for all considerable amounts, and was probably without i 
any influence at all even on insurance of the lowest amounts, so 1 
long as the premiums of insurance remained, as they were in the ■ 
beginning, extravagantly high. The duty was, however, advanced .. 
gradually, till in 1775 it was 6s. on policies of all amounts, a tax | V 

* See Appendix XL, "which contains an account of the Stamp Duties now forthe_ 
first tune carri^ hack to 1809. 



still weighing not very heavily on the other modes of insurance^ 
but certainly very burdensome at the first step in the efiecting of 
Fire Insurances of the smaller amounts, being of itself equal to 
the premium on an insurance at common risk of 400Z. An addi- 
tional duty of 5s. was at the same time laid on all insurances of 
(sums of 1,000/. and more, still being a duty not very onerous on 
Marine and very light upon Life Insurances, but upon Fire 
Insurances averaging about 75 per cent, in the first year upon 
the premium at common risks, falling comparatively lightly, how- 
ever, on insurances of the greater amounts, 
-and its Jn 1781 an Act was passed, which, although it made no alter- 

rMwnt'tiS^" ^^lo^ i" *1^^ Stamp Duty on the Policy, gave it an importance in 
n Annual relation to the revenue which it had not theretofore possessed. 
)tttyi— The high rate to which it had been raised had probably (though 

this cannot now be exactly ascertained) failed to produce a pro- 
portionately high return, and in the same degree checked the 
growth of the practice of insurance ; but, while this was the only 
duty on Fire Insurance, the ill effects of an excessively high rate 
of this duty ended here, and did not involve any disadvantage to 
any other more important branch of revenue. But so soon as, in 
addition to this Stamp Duty payable on the first taking out of a 
policy, another and a much more important duty was created, < 
I payable each suceeding year during the subsistence of the policy, 
I a more than double benefit or mischief to the Revenue attended 
the judicious or injudicious imposition of the first duty. Where 
this less important Stamp Duty was so high as to discourage the 
taking out of a policy, not only was this duty itself lost, but 
the annual Per-centage Duty for the whole series of years during 
/ ll which a policy once taken out usually continues in force (now 

H averaging 5 years and 8 months) was also lost. In the year 1782 
r (when the stamp duty on a policy under 1,000Z. was 65.), in every 
case where a policy of the usual average amount of 740Z. was 
prevented from being taken out by the pressure of this Stamp 
Duty, it is probable that the revenue, in addition to this first 
loss of 6«., suffered also the yearly repeated loss of the Per- 
centage Duty, then Is. 6d. per cent., to the amount in the whole 
of 2Z. 17*. 

As a matter of fact it is not now possible to ascertain whether 
the higher Stamp Duties on the policy imposed in 1776 produced 
of themselves any proportionate increase of revenue; but they 
gave occasion to strong remonstrances, and it was frequently 
asserted during the time they were in force, and as it appears 
justly, that they did operate to prevent the taking out of 
new policies, and that the business of Fire Insurance was in danger 
of coming to an end as the policies already in force died out It 
is certain that while these high Stamp Duties were in force, con- 
currently with the per-centage duty imposed in 1 782, the produce 
of this latter duty continued to fall from 130,000/. in 1783 to- 
101,323/. in 1788, and the former amount was not again reached 
until the year 1793. In these 11 years, from 1782 to 1793, it 
is almost certain that a very much larger i^um was lost to the 
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Revenue upon the Per-centage Duty than the whole produce of 
the Stamp Duty on the Pblicy; and if it were assumed that, 
instead of the Per-centage Duty diminishing, as it did, for 10 
years, it would, but for the excessive stamp duty, have increased 
in the same ratio as after the stamp duty was reduced to about 
half in 1 797, it would appear that the loss to the revenue, caused 
in the 15 years of its duration by this impolitic stamp duty, was 
not less than 540,000/. 

In 1797 these Stamp Duties on the Policy were reduced to 35.^*V 
under 1,000/., and to 6s. at and above that amount, and remained 
at these rates till 1804. The good effect of this reduction of the | 
Stamp Duties on the Policy from 11^. and 6s, to 6s, and Qs. was 
probably to be seen in the continued acceleration of the increase 
of the Per-centage Duty, notwithstanding that this was at the 
same time raised by 25 per cent., the total Revenue from this duty 
increasing in the still higher proportion of 30 per cent. 

In the year 1804 the Stamp Duty was fixed at I5, on the Policy,^- 
whatever the amount insured, and for Insurance on Property in j 
the United Kingdom it has not varied since. Again, the good f 
effect of reducing the Stamp Duties on the Policy was apparent ' 
in the great increase of the Per-centage Duty, which was simul- 
taneously raised 25 per cent., or from 2^. to 25. 6d., and having in 
the 5 years of its continuance at 2^. produced an average annual 
revenue of 225,000/., now produced in the next 5 years at 2s. 6d. 
an average of 360,000/., an increase not in the proportion merely / 

of the 25 per cent, by which the duty was raised, but of 60 per i/^ 

cent. No other probable cause for so rapid and considerable an 
increase is apparent. It is scarcely possible that the impolicy of | 
a relatively high Stamp Puty on the issue of a policy could be more 
convincingly demonstrated. 

During the last half century this duty of I5., paid once for all — -i^ effects,- 
on the taking out of the policy, can have had but little effect on 
the progress of Fire Insurance for such amounts as the Insurance 
Companies are willing to insure. 

It is not easy to judge of the entire effect of the Stamp Duty —on large ii 
of Is, on the Policy, either upon the practice of insurance *^™°^***~ 
generally or upon the revenue. The Stamp Duty produced m ^ y 
the six years ending in 1861 an average sum of 12,256/. yearly, y^ 

or less than one 105th part of the produce of the Per-centage 
Duty in the same years. In the year 1861, 1,389,304 policies 
of Fire Insurance were in force in Great Britain and Ireland, 
upon which 1,596,330/. was paid in Per-centage Duty, being at 
the average of 1/. 25. Sd. on each policy, implying that the average -/ 

sum insured by a policy was about 740/. The average annual '^ 

premium and duty together on every such policy would have 
amounted to 3/., a sum in comparison with which the Stamp Duty 
of I5. would be insignificant. It is, therefore, probable, that this 
Is, duty would not have operated sensibly in preventing insurances 
of such comparatively large amounts as those now commonly 
eflected, even if the Stamp Duty on the Policy had been openly 
charged to the policy holder. But it is the practice of Insurance 
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Companies, with a view to encourage the insurance of the larger 
amounts, not to charge this stamp duty of la. upon policies of 
300/. and upwards, and it may thence be safely concluded that 
this 1^. duty has no practical effect in discouraging insurance of 
amounts of 300/. and upwards, 
in small in- On the other hand, the charge of this I5. duty upon policies 
under SOOL must discourage small insurances in a greater degree 
than its excusal can encourage insurances of larger amount 
Insurance Offices generally disfavour insurances of low amount 
They commonly refuse to grant policies upon which a less 
premium is payable than 3^., equal to an insurance at common 
risks of 200L And whereas they commonly grant new policies 
free of any charge beyond the premium and the Per-centage Duty 
for sums of SOOL and upwards, they charge on all policies for less 
sums 25. 6d. for the policy, which, with the Is. Stamp Duty, is 
equal in the first year of the contract to the premium on 230/. at 
common risk. The combined effect of this practice of the offices 
and of this I5. Stamp Duty must be, as by the Companies it is 
meant to be, a great discouragement of insurance of small pro- 
perties, especially of all of a value less than 230/.; and as small 
properties are incomparably the most numerous, and are liable to 
destruction by fire in a greater degree than larger properties, 
it cannot well be doubted that this duty very efficiently con- 
tributes to prevent a considerable amount of small insurance, 
and to deprive vast numbers of owners of small properties of the 
benefit of insurance against loss by fire. 

Commonly, the Insurance Offices object to small insurances, 
because the smallest properties are most subject to natural risks 
of fire, and still more because of the greater force of the temptation 
operating on poorer people to effect fraudulent insurances, or to 
make fraudulent claims. But it is the opinion of persons of 
experience in the practice of Fire Insurance that a considerable 
business of a perfectly safe character could be done in insurance 
of small amounts, were it not that this \s. Duty Stamp operates as 
a prohibition of such insurances. The Per-centage Duty, which is 
reducible pro rata, to the smallest amounts, and to any fractions of a 
year, is said to form no sensible obstacle to such small insurances. 
An instance of this is afforded in the case of Pawnbrokers, who, it is 
said, would to a large extent become agents to insure to their cus- 
tomers for short terms the diflference of the value of a certain class 
of pledges and of the amount advanced on such pledges, but are only 
prevented from doing so by the I5. Stamp Duty. A person most 
experienced in this branch of business estimates the amount of 
Per-centage Duty thus lost at between 3,000/. and 4,000/. a year. 
Another instance of considerable importance is the smaller house 
property acquired under the Building Societies Acts, which 
universally remains insured while the building societies retain an 
interest in it, but which very commonly ceases to be insured when 
it comes to be wholly the property of the individual members, 
although these, at that very same time, become most completely 
interested in its preservation. The necessity and the advantage 
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of a means of insuring small amounts is again illustrated by the 
practice of two Benefit Societies which were in existence while 
the law exempted from Stamp Duties all the proceedings of 
benefit societies, including Fire Insurance. Under this exemp- 
tion the " Royal Standard '' and the " Hearts of Oak " 
benefit societies guaranteed to each of their members a sum 
not exceeding 15Z. in case of loss by fire. The present number of 
the members of the " Royal Standard " is 4,764, The amount of 
their guarantee against loss by fire is therefore at present 71,460/. 
From 1828 to 1862 the claims on this society have been altogether 
1,320/., averaging 6/. 12.?. each. In the year 1862 there were 10 
claims in all for 69Z. 18«. Qd,^ averaging 6/. 19^. \0\d, each, only 
one having reached the whole sum of 1 5/. The other case of the 
** Hearts of Oak '' benefit society affords similar but more favour- 
able results. This society began in 1842. It now numbers 9,040 
members, and its guarantee from loss by fire is therefore 135,600/. 
It has paid upon 147 claims 886/. 1*. 2c?., averaging 6Z. 0^. Q\d. 
each. The claims from 1st March 1861 to 3lst January 1862, tlie 
last period for which an account is as yet made up, were 16, for 
sums amounting in all to 101/. 11 5. ?£/., averaging 5/. 1^. 1 \d. each^ 
and none reaching the full amount of the guaranteed 15/. These 
cases exhibiti a full, effectual, and safe insurance at the rales 
respectively of less than ^\d, and 2|rf. a year for an insurance 
against loss by fire of a sum of 15/., equal to a premium of less than 
Is, \\\d, andl5.6^rf. respectively per 100/. worth of property insured. 

It seems, therefore, not improbable that this Stamp Duty of 1^. Suggestion o: 
• . ill .7 i» £•• r nan abatement 

IS to some considerable extent a prevention oi insurances ot small of this duty c 

amounts, and that it might be repealed as to insurances undrr small insur- 
100/., and replaced by smaller stamp duties of perhaps \d. for^^®^- 
sums under 25/., of 2rf. under 50/., of 3^. under 75/ , and of 4c/. under 
100/., without any very considerable diminution of the revenue 
now derived from the present Stamp Duty, and with some proba- 
bility of a more than proportionate benefit to the more important 
revenue derived from the Per-centage Duty. It is within our 
means at least to estimate the utmost possible loss to the revenue 
that would be incurred by the total repeal of the \s. Stamp Duty 
on all Policies, inclusive of 100/. and less amounts, Thus, in 
15 offices collecting in 1861 959,823/. out of 1,412,079/., or more 
than two-thirds of the whole amount of duty, the total number 
of new policies issued in the quarter ending Lady-day 1862, was 
38,090, the Stamp Duty on which was 1,904/. lOs., and the 
number of Policies for 100/. or less was 4,391, the Stamp Duty 
on which was 219/. 1 1^. Taking these proportions as data, we may 
conclude that if all policies of 100/. and under had been exempted 
from Stamp Duly in the year 1861, the total sum received, 
13,461/., would have been reduced by less than 1,560/. But if 
only Policies under 100/. had been so exempted, it is probable 
that the loss would not have been above half that amount, seeing 
that the number of Policies rapidly increases as their amount 
approaches 100/.* The compensation for such a loss is to be 



* See Appendix HL and IV, 
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sought in the smaller graduated Stamp Duties proposed to be sub- 
stituted for the present unvarying I5. Stamp, and in the probable 
increase of small insurances for longer and shorter terms, and the 
consequent increase of the much more productive Per-centage 
Duty. 

If it should be judged to be advisable thus to lower the Stamp 
Duty for sums under 100/. it would, at the same time, be a great 
facilitation of the process of insurance of small amounts and for 
short terms, and would save both to insurers and to the officers of 
the Department of Inland Revenue great labour in accounting and 
checking accounts, if Receipts for the Per-centage Duty on such 
amounts, and short terms could be sold to insurers, or delivered 
on imprest to insurance companies, who should only be liable to 
return them to the Registrar of Fire Insurance, or to pay for those 
not so returned. The register of such Receipts so sold would thence- 
forth be the history of the progress of Fire Insurance under 1007. 

Insurances under 100/. being thus relieved from the initial 
Impediment of the Stamp Duty on the Policy, the benefit will 
extend nearly through the whole range of insurances of the 
amounts now discouraged by the Fire Insurance Societies, it being 
the common and prudent practice to insure, not the whole of any 
property, but only the portion probably destructible without 
prospect of salvage. For instance, at an insurance on two-thirds 
value, 100/. will cover a property worth 150/., at one-half value 
a property of 200/., and at the not unusual rate of one-third value 
a property of 300/., and would cover stock in most trades of very 
much more considerable yearly amounts (4). 

It is, however, to be admitted that during the 59 years that 
r this duty has remained at \s, no complaint has been made of its 
« operation, and no call for its abrogation or reduction. 

The foregoing remarks are only made for the purpose of 
completing the history and investigation of the per-centage duty, 
which is the more proper subject of this Report. 

Tie Peh- (3,) It is the Per-centage Duty on Fire Insurance which has 

)UTY^^^ alone been made, of late years, a subject of serious discussion, 
and as to which any changes have been recently recommended. 

This duty is in all cases proportionate to the value of the pro- 
perty insured, and to the period for which the insurance is effected. 
^ It was first imposed in the year 1782 (at which time there was 

\ also a stamp duty on the policy of 6s, under 1,000/. and lis. at 

and above that amount), and the rate of the duty was I5. 6d. a 
year for every 100/. in value of the property insured. 

In 1797 another 6d. per 100/. was added, making this duty 2s, 
per 100/.; at the same time the stamp duty on the policy was 
reduced from 6s. and lis. respectively to 3^. and 6s. 

Again in 1804 another 6d, was added, making this duty 25. 6d. 
per 100/., and again the stamp duty on the policy was reduced 
to I5., whatever the value of the property insured. 

In 1815 the per-centage duty was raised to 3s. per 100/., at 
which rate it has remained ever since, while the stamp duty on 
the policy has remained unchanged at Is. ever since 1804. 
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But a change of great importance^ the effects of which are 
very instructive, was made in 1833, when insurances of \ 
Agricultural Produce and Farming Stock were exempted ab- 
solutely from both these duties. '**^ 

(4.) A duty of 35. upon every 100/. value of property insured —its propor- 
is very nearly one-third of a penny duty to each pound sterling *^°° to ^? 
of value, or more exactly it is a duty as 1 to 667 value of^^^^^^^' 
property insured. 

But it would be an exaggeration to state the practical burden —property ia 
of the duty so high as -5-5-7-th of the value of the property insured. '"•« •— 
No house is wholly destructible by fire ; even the materials of a 
house are becoming every year, by improved construction, the 
increase of party walls, the replacing of timber by iron, and of 
other combustible by incombustible materials, less and less 
liable to entire destruction by fire, so to say, more and more 
*' fire-proof." Still less is that important part of the value of every 
valuable house, shop, or warehouse, its site and advantages of 
situation, destructible by fire. It would be a mere absurdity 
for any owner pf property to insure from loss by fire the value of 
the part of the property which is indestructible by fire, and in 
England it is never done, or pretended to be done, except in 
some of the comparatively rare cases where the "condition 
'* of average " is compulsory. Other causes also make the 
insurable value of property to differ from its appraised value, 
amongst which a somewhat common one is the too great extent 
or magnificence of a house and its furniture for the owner's 
present means or occasions, who would, in case of their destruc- 
tion, replace them more advantageously on a more moderate 
scale, and would be more suitably accommodated in a house and 
furniture costing 20,000/. than in one which has cost 100,000/., in 
which case he wisely insures for 20,000/., the true value to him of 
his property, the sum it really concerns him to secure from loss. 

But the ordinary experience of actual losses by fire shows that r >^ 

the practice of insuring from one-third to two-thirds of the |^ / 
appraised value effectually covers the losses incurred. These 
proportions appear justly to represent The Insurable Value of 
ordinary properties. Now, if an insurance be effected on two- 
thirds of the value of the property, the tax of 3^. on the 100/. 
insured is one farthing in the pound sterling of the value of the 
property, or more exactly as I duty to value of property i ,000. 
When the insurance is effected on one-half of the value, the duty 
is one-sixth of a penny in the pound of the property, or as duty 1 
to value of property 1,333. When it is effected at one-third, the 
duty is one-ninth of a penny in the pound, or as duty 1 to value 
of property 2,000. 

This tax is one which can in no possible case (except in that 
of an absurd or dishonest insurance for more than the value of the 
property) exceed -p^ths of a penny in the pound sterling, or one 
667th part of the value of the property insured, and it varies in 
actual practice from that which is a very unusually high pro- 
portion to about one farthing in the pound, or the two ^ P^^ t 
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of the value, the more usual amount, to a sixth or a ninth of a 
penny in the pound, or the 2000th part of the value of the pro- 
perty. These are the common limits of the proportion of the 
tax to the actual value of permanent property of this character of 
houses and buildings subjected to it. 

But there is a class of property very liable to destruction by 
fire, and therefore a proper subject for insurance, to which some 
peculiar considerations apply. This is the stock of trades, handi- 
crafts, and manufactories. In this case an insurance covers all the 
successive portions of stock upon the premises, or within the assigned 
local limits, during the period to which the insurance extends. 

The greatest retail trades of the country, the provision trades, 
are carried on with stocks at all times extremely small in com- 
parison with the amount of the annual aggregate of transactions. 
Bakers rarely have stock on hand for a week's consumption; 
butchers, from two to three days' consumption ; fishmongers, more 
than one day's ; poulterers, two days'; green-grocers, three days' ; 
grocers, three weeks'; coal merchants, one week's consumption. 
It is greatly to under-estimate the frequency of the change of 
stock of these great trades to put it at only fifty times a year. 

As to the next greatest trades, those in potable liquors, the 
common stock of malt and spirituous liquors is greatly under a 
month's consumption. Wines, however, acquiring a value by 
time, are kept, even by retail dealers, in larger stock proportionally ; 
but for the whole of these trades a month's consumption would 
probably exceed the average. They are, however, to but a very 
small extent, an object of Fire Insurance. Many millions worth 
of wine and valuable liquors stored in vaulted cellars being 
indestructible by fire, are never insured at alL 

In the drapery trades, though a two or three months' stock is 
not uncommon, a month's stock would also probably exceed the 
average. 

The few trades in which more choice, rare, and valuable stocks 
are kept for comparatively longer times, as of goldsmiths, 
jewellers, dealers in objects of art and vertu, in rare or standard 
books, and a few others, are mostly confined to the larger towns, 
and, compared with the great trades of the country, are of very 
minor importance. 

As to all trades whatever, wholesale or retail, the insurance for 
a year is spread over, and protects all the stock in hand during 
that year. One hundred pounds insured would cover above 
15,000/. of a butcher's or a poulterer's stock in a year; 30,0007., 
of a fishmonger's stock ; 1,2007., of any trader changing his stock 
twelve times a year. In these cases the duty of 3*. per hundred 
pounds operates as a tax of a 100,050th part of the value of the 
stock of the butcher and poulterer, or the -^-roth part of a penny 
upon every twenty shillings worth of his commodities ; of a 
200,100th part of the value of those of a fishmonger, or -^^ih 
part of a penny upon every twenty shillings worth; of any trader 
turning over his stock on an average once a month, an 8,000th 
part of the value of his goods, or -3^5 th part of a penny upon 
twenty shillings worth of his wares. 
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In the wholesale trades the average stock in hand corresponds 
with the rate at which the producers or importers can bring the 
commodities to the market. Of imported provisions there is 
ordinarily not more than a few days' consumption on hand — 
except of groceries, which may occasionally reach an average of 
three months. Of cotton, it is very rarely that stock equal to 
three months' consumption is on hand. Our home agricultural 
production is that of which the largest stock is commonly on hand. 
The farmers or graziers' live stock may at any time equal a year's 
sale, the graziers' even two or three ; but these are to a very small 
extent subject to loss by fire or the subject of fire insurance. A 
fiirmer's dead stock of com, hay, and other crops, immediately 
after a harvest, constitutes the stock of that produce of a whole 
year, and he must, to be safe, insure on the largest stock that 
may be destructible by fire. If a farmer paid the duty on the 
insurance of these crops, it would nearly amount to the full sum 
of one-third of a penny on every 20s, worth of these commodities, 
and would add one whole penny to the price of a quarter of 
wheat when wheat sold at 60s, 

Where a commodity passes through different trades in its way 
to the consumer, as in the supposed case of wheat through the 
farmer's, miller's, and baker's, the several shares of duty of each 
are to be added together, and in this case the farmer's duty (if 
he paid a duty) of one third of a penny on 208. worth of wheat 
should be added to the miller's ^th and the baker's -rrg^th part 
of a penny, making -fWths of a penny duty on 20^. worth of 
bread — a sum still not very distinguishable from one-third of 
a penny. 

This last is apparently the case in which the burden of the 
duty on fire insurance upon stock in trade would be the heaviest 
(if a farmer's stock were, as it ought to be, really subject to the 
duty), and may serve as an example of the extreme possible 
operation of the tax in impeding trade or in adding to the retail 
price of commodities. 

(6.) The duty on fire insurance is a tax on the Owner of the —its inci- 
Property insured. Nobody insures against the.loss of a property dence;— 
if the loss of it would not fall on him. The case of a tenant —a tax on 
insuring under the covenants or effects of his lease is no exception owners of pro 

« • • • D6rtv * 

to this rule; for in this case the ownership is divided into his own ^ ^ ' 

portion under the lease, which he insures at his own cost, and 
into his lessor's reversion, for the insurance of which by the 
lessee, as for every condition beneficial to the lessor and not to 
the lessee, the lessor pays an equivalent to the lessee in the 
diminished rent of the tenement leased subject to such conditions. 

The rule holds good as to commodities in course of production — on Con- 
or commerce ; the duty is always paid by their present owner to sumers. 
secure him from loss. But the duty paid in this case is a cost 
incidental to the process of production or distribution, and the 
burden is a transitory one, repaid in the price of the commodity 
to each successive seller by each successive buyer, until the whole 
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accumulated duties are finally paid by the last buyer^ the last 
owner — the consumer. The tax in all these cases is eventually a 
consumer's tax, and it can in no way be regarded as a tax finally 
affecting producers or traders. It may be a temporary incoa> 
venience to these to provide the duty; at the beginning of a year's 
transactions it does, in fact, render the command of a proportion- 
ately larger capital necessary ; but seeing how small this is in com- 
parison with their year's transaction (4), never' by any possibility 
exceeding 38. on the hundred pounds worth of commodities kept 
during a whole year, it is difficult to regard it as a serious ground 
of complaint As a cost of production it must, indeed, be 
considered as having a tendency to diminish consumption ; but 
the increase of one penny upon 30 or 40 pounds, sterling paid 
for clothing or furniture, or upon 400 or 500 pounds sterling 
paid for provisions, cannot be supposed to have an appreciable 
practical effect in reducing the consumption of commodities or 
discouraging production or commerce. 
. f Certainly it would be difficult to find any equally productive 
/ ( substitute for this tax, that would press less heavily upon either 
kind of industry. 

-its effect in It is justly imputable to this, as to all other taxes incident on 
mdo^fof ^ property, that where property is used in such a way as not to 
hichitis produce to its .owner the usual interest or profit, the duty would 
^s^i— in course of lime destroy in the hands of the owner the very fund 
out of which it is to be paid. As regards property of the more 
consumeable kind, the objection obviously does not hold ; but of 
property so permanent as to subsist during the period of many 
payments of the tax, it does. As to such permanent property as 
this, it must be admitted, that if, for an instance, the successive 
owners of any house were so perverse as to sell annually a share 
of the house to pay their duty, there would remain in every 
successive year a less amount of property in the hands of these 
owners subject to the duty and contributing to the public 
revenue, although it would nevertheless remain an insurable and 
taxable property in the hands of its substituted owners the 
purchasers. 

Admiiting fully this common effect of taxes on property, it is 
proper that we should reckon its true extent in this case, in order 
to judge of its value as a practical ground of objection, and know 
to what extent this tax really is an improvident fiscal resource, de- 
stroying, as it is said, in their source, the golden eggs of the public 
revenue. Taking then the extreme example of the highest possible 
rate of duty, 3s. in every lOOi., this would, if paid out of the 
property and not out of income, in the course of about 462 years, 
or about fourteen generations, absorb one of half of the property, 
reducing the original value of lOOL to 50/.; and in about 3068 
years, or about 100 generations, a period of time exceeding the 
range of authentic history, the original lOOi. would be reduced 
to U. At any rate more near to the true average, as at Is. ^d. 
in the lOOZ., it would have required a period considerably ex- 
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ceeding the usual reckoning of time from the Creation to the 
present day to produce the same effect. This eflect then^ though 
indisputable in theory^ is^ in the first place, one which the duty f 
has in common with all other taxes on peimanent property, and on ^ 
this ground this duty can only be condemned in principle, when 
all such taxes are also condemned ; and, in the next place, this 
effect is so small in actual amount as hardly to seem to justify its 
introduction into a practical discussion. 

The tax is in all cases a direct tax on substantial realized pro- — iteineqotKt 
perty ; but it is a tax that only attaches to such kinds of property o^op«»tioD:- 
as are destructible by fire, in other words, to such property as is v ""^^ 
of the more fleeting and precarious kinds. Land, as distinguished 
from the combustible erections upon it, and almost all the species 
of property included by the terms " real and incorporeal here- 
ditaments," and all property in funds, not destructible by fire, are 
by their nature, as being indestructible, naturally exempt from 
the charge. But so far as destructible erections are necessaiy for 
the extraction of a profit from any such property, such as farm 
buildings, sheds, engine houses, and the like, it becomes a subject 
of insurance, and consequently of this duty. As between different 
classes of owners of real property* the owners of pasture land, 
mineral, and farm and garden land, would naturally be subject to 
the least proportion of the burden ; while, on the other hand, the- 
owners of land occupied by buildings arc precisely those persons 
who of all classes, in fact, contribute the greatest part of the 
burden ; and so far as any persons are, in nearly equal degrees, 
owners of the one and of the other kind of property, they share 
equally in the exemption and in the burden of the tax. 

The exemption of real and incorporeal property from this tax 
is an advantage which . it derives from its indestructible nature, 
just as, in some other cases, the same permanent indestructible 
character presents it as a proper subject for taxation, and prevents 
its escape from the burden. On the other hand, so far as the tax 
falls on consumers, although it affects in very different propor- 
tions commodities according as they are a long time or a short 
time in store or in course of production or distribution, still the 
tax falls as a whole very equally on all classes of consumers, who 
in about equal proportions consume commodities of these descrip- 
tions ; but in as far as the poorer class of consumers consume 
comparatively more of provisions and of those commodities which / 
are kept the least time in stock, the tax falls more lightly on these » 
than on the consumers of the more costly commodities kept longer 
in production and in stock. 

(6.) But it is not as a heavy tax on any class of jpersons, or as -^its propor- 
an unfair tax in relation to difierent classes of persons or pro- p^,^j^^ 
perty; that the Duty on Fire Insurance has ever been practically ingu«iioej— 
made the subject of complaint. / 

The complaints chiefly urged against the duty are these : — that \ 
the risk of loss by fire is such that an insurance against it, for the ■' •/ 

B 
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space of a year, can be niade5 ^ith a fair profit to the insurer^ for 
a premium of 1*. 6rf. on the 100/. worth of property insured; and 
that this being '* the natural cost price" of the insurance, the duty 
of 3*. per lOOZ. is an enhancement of the natural cost price by 
200/. per cent., and operates by its excessive amount to prevent 
the insurance of property from loss by fire. 
All these allegations require examination. 



-the Premium First, as to the assertion that the Premium charffed on the 

he " natural t r ^ • » ,, t i ' si n P 

oBt price *' of pohcy of fire insurance is " the natural cost price of insurance. 

nsnrance;-- Few assertions made in the course of lliis discussion involve 
more confusion or misrepresentation than this. The term 
"natural cost price of insurance" is one introduced into this 
discussion by the advocates for the abolition or reduction of the 
Per-centage Duty. Assuming that their purpose is to designate 
the cost at which a real but simple assurance can be effected 
without intermixture of anything not truly designated as insurance, 
and without factitious and accidental additions, we may venture 
to define the natural cost price of insurance as the sum that 
compensates the loss, and is therefore equal to the loss. When 
several persons combine to assure one another against a loss, the 
loss divided amongst the whole of such persons in the agreed 
proportions is the price of the insurance. Where they cx)ntribute 
in anticipation of probable loss, their respective shares of contribu- 
tion are to be calculated according to their respective danger of 
loss, greater risks involving proportionately greater contributions 
and less risks less ; but when the sum of the contributions make 
up together the complete indemnity for the losses incurred, these 
contributions are the natural cost of the insurance. Every modi- 
fication of material, construction^ situation, or mode of use that 
makes the losses greater or more frequent, or smaller or less 
frequent, naturally makes the contribution or calculated cost of 
indemnity greater or less. 
\ i The Companies* Price, called their " Premium of Insurance,*' 

\\ is a sum widely differing, not only in amount, but in its very 
\ elements, from this " natural cost price*' of insurance. 

No man in his senses would enter into any combination for 
assurance against any risk with other men who could at their 
pleasure make his loss a certainty, and their own gain a certainty. 
As against him the arrangement would cease to be an assurance 
against a risk ; it would become a certainty of loss. His contribu- 
tions to a fund so applied would be no longer the price of an assur- 
ance ; it would be a folly on his part, and a swindle on the part 
^ of the others. It would be manifestly absurd to treat the con- 
tributions in such case as the " natural cost price of insurance 
against a risk." 

Yet such, to the extent at least of three parts out of every four, 

is the exact nature of every Premium now paid to any proprietary 

J 11 Company for insurance against loss by fire. All experienced 

/ I officers of such societies declare that their necessary premiums 

^ might be reduced one half, but for the fraudulent demands they 
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are compelled to comply with. One half of their losses are 
tmavoidable or innocently caused, the other half are payments 
to fraudulent or criminal persons, who make the loss a certainty 
to the other contributors for their own certain gain. The 
societies are thus the paid agents for carrying into effect a 
transaction, the whole practical result of which is the certain loss 
of half the cost of insurance to honest purchasers of policies, 
and the transformation of that loss into the certain gain of dis- 
honest policy holders. The transaction is in about equal degrees I 
an assurance of indemnity for innocent loss, and a reward for 
fraud or crime. 

But, furthermore, the Premium of insurance paid to any pro- 
prietary company includes a compensation and reward to the 
society for carrying on both those operations, which in the best 
of those societies is equal to half of the entire premium.* The 
Premium paid by an honest policy holder, therefore, consists of 
four parts, of which one part is the price of the reciprocal insur- i . 
ance of himself and other honest policy holders, a second part II 
equal to the first is his contribution to the encouragement and •* 
reward of the frauds and crimes of dishonest policy holders, and 
two other parts, equal to the two first, are the reward of the 
societies and their officers and agents in transacting their busi- 
ness. In the best and most economically managed of these 
societies the Premium or Companies' price is at least four times, 
is sometimes five times, the natural cost price of the insurance. 

The opponents of the duty assert that the imposition of a duty 
that trebles (as they commonly say) the ^^ natural cost price of 
insurance '' is a very serious discouragement to the owners of 
property, and prevents the greater number of them from insuring 
their property. But it is incumbent on those who make this 
assertion, either to prove it as a matter of fact, which they never 
attempt to do, or at least to explain why owners of property 
should be willing to pay a Premium or Companies' price of 
insurance that multiplies four or fivefold the true natural cost of 
insurance ; why they are likely, when they understand what they 
do, less to disapprove the quadrupling or quintrupling of the 
natural price of insurance for the purpose of providing for the 
encouragement of crime, and the rewards and profits of offices in 
which they have no share, than the trebling the cost of insurance 
by a duty in the application and benefits of which they themselves 
have their share in common with the rest of their countrymen. 

^ ^ This 18 the estimate which is generally accepted. But numerous instances are 
cited of Societies in which the expenses and profits are much less than the losses, and 
such is usually the case in the unsuccessful Companies. On the other hand there are 
instances of Societies which reject the more hazardous classes of risks, whose losses 
are estimated as low as 44, and in one instance as low as 40 per cent, of their pre- 
miiims. The calculations in the text can be easily modified for such cases. Por 
instance, in the case where the losses are 40 per cent, of the whole premiums, but 
where the Officers of the Society still assert that one half of* the demands they sub- 
mit to are fraudulent, the proportions in which every lOOs. of Premium paid would 
be diyided, would be 20s. for insurance against accidental and innocent loss, 20s. for 
reward of fraud and arson, and 60«. for costs of management and the profits of the 
business. 
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—the trae ratio But, secondly, as to the proportion which the duty of Sf. per 
^ti^dutyto^^^jj^ ^" ^^^ property insured really bears to the Premium or 
* Companies' price of insurance, — 

The Companies' price or Premium of fire insurance very pro- 
perly varies with the supposed or ascertained liability of the 
property insured to destruction or damage by fire. , 

He property which, by its construction, material, situadon, 
and mode of use, is the least subject to loss, is insured at the 
lowest premium, which a long and extensive experience has 
settled at Is. 6d. for a year's insurance of a value of 100£, which 
is the premium of insurance for the better and safer class of 
dwelling houses in London and its neighbourhood, the same class 
of houses in the country being insured at the premium of 2$. or 
28. 6d. 

Every circumstance of construction, material, situation, or 
mode of use which adds to the probability of destruction raises 
the premium of insurance^ in degrees ascertained by experience 
to be proportionate to the insured risk. For instance, no agri- 
cultural produce, farmers' stock, implements or utensils, are now 
insured at less than 5^. per 100/. Again, warehouses or sheds in 
Liverpool, and their contents, were, some years ago, not insurable 
at a less rate than 365. per 100/. ; and, now that their construc- 
tion and arrangements have been greatly improved, the ordinary 
premium of insurance of buildings of brick or stone, covered with 
tiles and slates, is 12*. per lOOZ., which is only reducible to 6s. on 
a certificate of special improvements in construction ; and even 
^re-proof warehouses, specially certified, are not insurable at less 
than Qs. 6d. per lOOZ. In London, the cheapest district of 
insurance for all risks, and where the premiums all present too 
low an average of the cost for insurance, ordinary mercantile risks, 
such as those of wharfs and warehouses, and the goods deposited 
or stored there, are insured at an average premium of 9^. 6(£; 
under floating policies and the recently improved arrangements, 
docks, wharfs, and public warehouses at the rates for tea (afloat), 
wines and spirits of 12^. 6rf., tea and coffee ashore of 15«., general 
grocery goods of 175., merchandise of 2l5. Sugar bakeries are 
insured at 2/. 2s. to 21. 125. 6^. Properties subject to more 
special risks are insured at such rates as 3 guineas; theatres, 
when insurable at all, commonly at 5 guineas per lOOZ. ; and a 
great variety of properties are rejected by most of the insurance 
companies as wholly uninsurable at any premium. 

It follows that the duty of 35. per 100/, is an addition of 200 
per cent, to the premium only in the case of the very lowest 
premium for the least risks, — a premium which is almost a locnl 
one, being scarcely known out of London and its neighbourhood, 
and limited to what is relatively but a small portion of property 
that least of all requires to be insured. To this premium of 1 s. 6d. 
per 100/. an addition is made by the duty of 35., making in all 
45. 6d. as the cost of insurance per 100/., an increase from about 
one-sixth of a penny per pound sterling to -f^o^ths of a penny, or 
to a little more than a halfpenny per pound sterling. 
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But in all the other cases, far more Important in number and in 
value and as objects 6{ insurance, where the risk and the premium 
are greater, the duty being always fixed at 3*. per 100Z.,ispropor- 
tionably lighter. Thus, were agricultural stock subject to the duty, 
as the premium, 55. at the least, would be increased by 3«., the 
duty would be not 200, but just 60 per cent, oa the premium. 
The average premium on all kinds of insurance is now universally 
admitted by experienced officers of companies to be 5^. on whicn 
the duty is not 200 but only 60 per cent. The premiums on 
Liverpool warehouses, formerly at 365. per cent, were increased 
3*. by the duty, — not 200, but only S^ per cent. ; and the present 
ordinary premium of 125. is increased by the duty, not 200, but 
only 25 per cent. ; the reduced premium of 6s. is increased, not 
by 200, but by 50 per cent. ; and even the premium on fire-proof 
buildings of 35. 6rf. is increased, not 200, but by 86 per cent. 
The average premiums on mercantile insurances in London, 
9^. 6rf., are increased, not 200 per cent., but only 31 J per cent. ; 
the premiums on floating policies at 125. 6d, are increased, not by 
200, but only by 24 per cent.; at 155. by only 20 per cent.; 
groceries at 175., by only 16 per cent; merchandise at 2l5. by 
only 14J per cent On all these it must be remembered that the 
insurance and the duty is spread over a whole year's transactions, 
and that one twelfth part of each rarely attaches to any 
commodity. On special risks, where the premium is 3 guineas, 
the duty is less than 5 per cent on that premium ; where the 
premium is 5 guineas, the duty is less than 3 per cent on the 
premium. 

The larger proportion in number of all fire insurances are, how- 
ever, at the lower range of premium. It is commonly agreed that 
by far the largest number of dwelling houses are at the common 
risk, at l5. 6rf. per 100/. for the metropolis, and at 25. to 25. 6d. 
for the country, at that rate at which the duty appears in the com- 
parison to be most oppressive. But although the number of such 
insurances is great, and they constitute the larger part of the 
business of three very important offices, still even in their own 
class these lowest insurances are least important in value, inasmuch 
as the average of all the premiums of these offices is 35., which the 
duty increases only by 100 per cent. All the business of these, 
and all the other offices, including all the risks which the offices 
will undertake to insure at all, is now done, as is agreed by the 
most experienced officers of the companies, at an average premium 
of 58.J on which the duty of 35. is an addition, not of 200 per 
cent, but only of 60 per cent. 

It would then appear more just to consider this duty as 
averaging about 60 per cent on the premium or Companies' price 
of insurance, and not as 200 per cent 
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But whether the proportion of the duty to the premium or —theory of nu- 
Companies' price of insurance be, as is the more common fact, 14, ™^^relation 
or 20, or 25, or 60, or 100 per cent, or, as the advocates of the to this duty;— 
xeduotion of the duty assert, 200 per cent., their objection to the 
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duty on the ground of its high proportion to the premium, or to 
any other standard, is a purely abstract objection^ founded on an 
assumption of a principle which is in truth no principle at alL 

They assume that a tax is condemnable if Dy comparison widi 
any or some standard it is shown to be a very high tax. Bat a 
duty is not a good one simply because it is a low one, either 
absolutely or relatively, or bad simply because it is a high one. 
The very contrary of this is true, when other things are equal, 
that a duty, being, as it is, simply a revenue of the State, is 
^valuable, as a duty, in proportion as it is productive, and that a 
duty of 1,000 per cent, is 10 times more valuable as a duty than 
a duty of 100 per cent., if it does not by reason of its excess 
involve some greater practical inconveniences. 

The real question then is never whether a duty is high or low 
in comparison with some given standard, but is in truth always 
one of these : — 

— is it on account of its excess unequal in its incidence, and so 
unjust to those who contribute? 

— is it on account of its excess disproportionate to the means 
or ability of the contributors ? 

— does it on account of its excess discourage or prohibit any 
production, industry, or useful practice, that would but for sudi 
excess be more freely or successfully exercised ? 

— does it by reason of its excess offer a temptation or induce- 
ment to evasion, and so give rise to the immoral incidents and 
concomitants of evasion ? 

— does it become by its excess vexatious to the contributors in 
its assessment or enforcement ? 

— is it, by its excess, more difficult or costly in assessment, 
collection, receipt, custody, or control ? 

If it cannot be shown as a fact that a duty is on account of its 
greater largeness more liable to some one or more of these 
objections, th^ merit of the duty will necessarily be the greater 
the higher its amount, for it will by every part of its increase the 
more effectually realise the one sole object of the imposition of 
any tax, the raising of a revenue, and, because duties free from all 
these objections are very rare, any one that is so ought to be 
extended to the utmost practicable limits, in order that other 
taxes more liable to any or all of these objections may as far as 
possible be dispensed with. 

But it has been or will hereafter be shown that this duty is in 
an unusual degree equal in its incidence upon the whole mass of 
the contributors (5), with this peculiarity, that it is relatively 
least burdensome upon those whose property is otherwise most 
precarious and most difficult and most costly to insure (infra), 
and so is remarkable amongst taxes in being well-proportioned 
to the means of its contributors ; — that its highest possible propor- 
tion is but as ^-5-7-th part of the value upon which it is assessed, 
and is most commonly less than -^^ often lOd'oaa - or sWiroTrth 
part of that value (5); — that it does not operate as a dis- 
couragement of insurance is shown by the constant increase of 
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insurance in a proi)ortion quite equal to the increase of insurable 
property, notwithstanding successive elevations of the scale of the 
duty, and by the converse fact that an entire abolition of the 
duty in respect of farming stock and implements has not in any 
ascertainable degree encouraged the practice of agricultural 
insurance (8.12.); — that it is so little liable to evasion that 
evasion has never yet been suspected, and is believed to be 
impossible ; — ^that its assessment is self-acting and effected, without 
the possibiUty of error or partiality^ by the insurance companies 
themselves ; — that the collection of the duty^ and the custody and 
accountability for its proceeds, are easy, cheap, and effectual to a 
degree not equalled in regard to any other tax. 

Unless these qualities of the duty can be effectually con- 
troverted by its opponents, it will not serve their purpose, or in 
any degree impugn the merits of this tax, though they should be 
able to show that it were in the proportion of 2,000 per cent, upon 
the premium, instead of 200 per cent, as they now commonly 
assert, or 60 per cent, as on an average it more probably is. 

The manifest truth is, that the terrible idea of conflagration, -^proporti< 
with its incidents of destruction of property and occasionally of ^^^^^f^^*^" 
life, so possesses the imagination of most persons that they do not 
reason on the subject, or calculate the costs of prevention, 
immunity, or indenuiity. To such an extent is this true that even 
experienced and able writers constantly express themselves as if 
there was an assurance against fire, as if insurance prevented the 
fires, and the destruction by them of life and property, whereas it 
is manifest that all that insurance can possibly do is to indemnify 
one person for the loss by casting it on others. But two things 
are present to the minds of those who insure against loss by fire, 
the danger of great and fearful loss, and the price, small by com- 
parison, at which the loss can be shifted. It is not true, as the ■ 
opponents of the duty suggest, that people desiring to effect I 
insurance analyse the cost of insurance, and consider which parts 1 
of it are reasonable and which are not, and are disencouraged * 
by the presence of any unreasonable item in the cost. It is 
true that the insurance offices in their receipts always prominently 
put forward the amount of duty, so that no policy holder can fail 
to know it; but it is certain that if intending purchasers of 
policies did in truth analyse the charges involved in the pre- 
mium, they would much more certainly and reasonably object 
to the concealed charge of three or four times as much for the 
reward of fraud and crime, and eosts and profits of offices, as for | 
the insurance itself, than they would to a duty even of 200 per I 
cent contributed to the State for purposes in which they have \ 
their i^ share of the common benefit. If by the astuteness of 
insurance societies the useful public charge is exposed to scrutiny, 
and made the subject of agitation and misrepresentation, and the 
mischievous and useless private charges are concealed, the 
erroneous impressions thus produced are not a valid argument 
for a change of a beneficial law, but a reason for a more exact 
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study and exposition of the delusion, with a view to disabuse the 
public mind of its error. 

-adjustment One very important character of the duty is still to be re- 
f the duty to marked, the happy adjustment of the burden to the means of 
roper^in- those who are to bear it Though it is always a fixed duty of 3«. 
nedaiid for every 100/. insured^ and it is thus always exactly proper* 
^^ tionate to the benefit — the sum of money secured by insurance- 

yet it is a duty which varies relatively to the premium or Com- 
panies' price of the insurance^ and the variation is precisely such, 
that where the property is naturally most safe, and the natural 
cost of insurance is least, this fixed duty appears comparatively 
to be the greatest, is to the naturally low premium of Is. 6d* an 
addition of 200 cent. ; while in cases where the property insured 
is more precarious, and the natural cost of insurance rises to the 
average premium of 58., the duty of Ss. aggravates the natural 
charge by but 60 per cent. ; but when the risk still increases, and 
makes the burden, as heavy as the common premium on ware- 
houses in London, 9^. 6(f., the duty raises the charge by only 31} 
per cent. ; on the common premiums on warehouses in Liverpool, 
12^., the duty aggravates this charge by only 25 per cent ; on 
the more special rates for merchandise the duty aggravates the 
charge of insurance in proportions varying from 24 per cent, to 
14^ per cent, on the premium; and when the precariousness 
of the property is such that the premium rises to 36*., the 
duty is but 8^ per cent ; at 3 guineas premium the duty is less 
than 5 per cent. ; and at 5 guineas it is less than 3 per cent.^ — 
always varying relatively in an inverse proportion to the natural 
risk, the burden of insurance, and the precarious character of 
the property. In other words, the duty naturally adjusts itself 
to the true value of the property on which it is laid; it is com- 
paratively heavy where the property is most valuable, and sub- 
jected naturally to the least cost of insurance ; and it is com- 
paratively light just as the property is most precarious, and 
subjected naturally to the greatest burden in the cost of the 
provision against its loss by fire. It is usually very difficult to 
adjust so nicely the burden of taxation to the means out of which 
it is to be raised. 

-the duty a (^') ^^ ^^ objected against these taxes that they are ^^ taxes on 

Tax on pro- prudence,'' and as such are wholly inconsistent with sound 
policy and morality. This objection is not to the amount only 
of the tax, but it is a preliminary condemnation of the tax 
impugning its principle altogether^ whether the amount levied 
under it be large or small. 

The objection is, in truths merely rhetorical : characterizing 
this duty as a tax on a virtue, it seems as if the tax were thereby 
condemned as vicious. The argument would not deserve 
attention if it were not sometimes put forth by persons of great 
reputation for acquaintance with the principles and details of 
taxation. 
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Doubtless it is generally an act of prudence to insure against 
the loss of property liable to destruction by fire ; and the taxes 
on such insurance are^ according to their amount^ pro tanto, an 
obstacle to such prudent acts. 

But this is the very nature of taxation, that it must be mainly 
derived from the exertion of all the morial and physical excel- 
lencies productive of wealth, for industry, enterprise, fortitude, 
temperance, prudence, are necessarily the main producers of 
revenue, both private and public. Fortunately, vicious or indif- 
ferent acts are not generally so continuously productive of 
wealth, or the means of contributing to taxation, as to allow any 
considerable part of any national revenue to be derived from 
them ; and in taxing to a considerable extent some stimulants 
and luxuries, we have, probably, gone the full extent that is safe 
or desirable. We have no alternative for the rest, but in the 
same rhetorical sense to continue to tax *' prudence "' and all the 
other productive, frugal, and profitable habits of men. 

But amongst all meritorious acts there are differences in the 
degrees of excellence. For instance, there seems to be an 
immense difference in the degree of the merit, in the number of 
the good habits, including prudence in the list, to be exercised 
in the daily toil and thrift, the daily self-denial, the unbroken 
temperance and fortitude which are commonly the sole conditions 
on which property is to be realized and preserved, and the 
prudence involved in providing the mere cost of insurance after 
the property is realized and in possession. All these efforts 
of industry, courage, skill, and self-denial must have been 
exerted before the property can exist in any man's possession to 
be insured from future loss. Yet at every stage of all these 
efforts every system of taxation dogs the steps even of those 
whose difiiculties are greatest, and even anticipates the reward 
of every exertion, and too often puts such fetters on it as not only 
to make it hopeless but impossible. Taxation must, to a great 
extent, encumber the primary, the most rudimentary efforts at 
the creation of wealth ; it must encroach on the rewards of the 
very lowest industries, on the means of the most unprofitable 
enterprise, on the very necessaries of life itself; it must encumber 
all the successive operations of labour, skill, enierprize, and 
thrift, before property, their hard earned result, is realized. 
And even when it is realized, property is often to be preserved 
only by constant personal efforts of industry, vigilance, courage^ 
and self-denial, to ward off injury and destruction, and to repair 
them when incurred ; it is but rarely that personal care can be 
dismissed on the cheap terms of making a small occasional pecu- 
niary subscription, by which a safe substitute is provided to bear 
all the possible loss ; when this can be and is done, as in the case of 
a Fire Insurance, the effort of prudence is certainly commendable^ 
but it is not of that difficult or painful kind to require encourage- 
ment by exemption from those fiscal burdens which are laid 
without compunction upon the means and the results of every 
other exertion of prudence. It is assuredly one of the most 
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innocent of all the effects of taxation when it only encumbers an 
expenditure of a small portion of income for the continued, the 
perpetuated, the assured enjoyment of a property already 
actually realized and in course of enjoyment. Such are these 
taxes on insurance. They place, it may be true, a charge on a 
fairly prudent act; but on an act of prudence where prudence is 
most easy, and where prudence is also, most probably, already 
habitual, the prudence of a man of realized property seeking the 
most extended enjoyment of it against a very remote danger, the 
natural chance of which is but as one to six thousand, by trans- 
ferring that danger to others, — a vicarious mode of self-protection 
that, in comparison with its more common forms, may be con- 
sidered as the very luxury, almost as the superfluity, of 
prudence. 

—opposed to As a question of public policy, said to be involved in the 
mOTBiity and encouragement of the form of '' prudence " operating in the practice 
pu cpo C7, Qf Fipg Insurance, it must be observed, that most other exertions 
of prudence result in the creation, accumulation, preservation, and 
restoration of objects of private wealth, and so increase the total 
wealth and strength of the community. But insurance is not 
operative in any of these ways. The deposit or contribution of the 
premium no more produces, or increases, or preserves or restores 
the general wealth, than the deposit of money in a bank of deposit 
or in the hands of a stakeholder. The reimbursement of the loss 
incurred, from this fund thus deposited, saves the contributor from 
his individual loss, but throws the whole of that loss on the fund, 
and the aggregate of wealth suffers a diminution by the loss, 
although the contributor personally escapes it As a private benefit 
to this individual, the advantage of the indemnity is indisputable; 
but as a public question the whole conununity has no further 
interest in it. 

Excepting only the individuals whose property is actually 
destroy^ by fire, and who secure by insurance a compensation 
fi^r loss actually incurred, exceeding the amount of the premiums 
they have paid, the benefits of the existing system of Fire In- 
surance to policy holders in general are not so indisputable as 
those persons assume who suppose that the holding of a policy of 
Fire Insurance is a profit or a benefit, the securing of which is 
^^ prudence,^ and that a tax on such insurance is a '^ tax on pru- 
dence.^' All authorities on Fire Insurance agree that one full 
half of all the losses paid for are paid on fraudulent claims, and 
that the costs of management and the profits of the business 
absorb at least one half of the sum of the premiums paid (6.) 
The result is indisputable, that the honest, the simply '^ prudent '' 
policy holder, pays for his security at least four times the mon^ 
value of the risk, — four times the true money value of thai 
seciurity; that for every shilling secured to him he pays four 
shillings in premium, of which one shilling goes to some cheat or 
criminal, and two shillings go equally to pay the cost of the business 
of obtaining his custom and the cheat's custom, and the profits of 
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these two transactions. It seems to be merely a licence of decla- 
mation to characterise this bargain on the part of the purchaser 
of a policy as unqualified ^^ prudence.'' Yet it is not to be dis- 
puted^ that though the transaction were 100 times as unprofitable 
as it is to the policy holder, it might still be worth his while to 
purchase peace of mind, the consciousness of security, at such 
a cost, but it would not be ^^ prudence " that governed his action, 
but simply an improvident impulse of unreasoning uncalculating 
termor. 

If the private benefit of Fire I^surance to honest policy holders 
is, considered as a whole, thus doubtful, it is at least equally 
doubtful whether the opponents of the duty are entitled to assume, 
as they do, that its public benefits are indisputable. It is not 
easy to see, that a business that produces nothing, saves nothing, 
and consumes out of the four parts of the whole funds which it 
deals with one of those parts in a mischievous waste, and two of 
those parts in unproductive labour and unproductive use of capital, 
all only to afiect the unprofitable custody and reimbursement 
of the other fourth part, — is a business in which the public can 
have any benefit, or one which the public is interested in encou- 
raging by remission of duties or in any other manner. On the 
other hand, it is certain that if the small function of reimbursing 
one-fourth part of the whole premium as indemnity for loss is to 
be admitted to be a private benefit, still this private benefit, which 
is the whole merit of the present practice of Fire Insurance, 
is only obtained by a vastly greater evil to the general public ; 
for every shilling repaid to indemnify an honest insurer from 
loss, another shilling is paid to reward fraud or arson ; for every 
honest man indemnified in any sense, at an extravagant cost to 
himself and other honest policy holders, a rogue or successful felon 
is rewarded by an equal sum for his villany ; for every shilling 
employed to purchase a sense of security, another shilling is em- 
ployed to tempt or reward those who practise the most universally 
alarming of all crimes, the most destructive, the least controllable 
of all the dangers to property and to life itself. The only merit of 
the system, that it affords at a high price some peace of mind to a 
policy holder as to his possible loss of property by fire, is more 
than counterbalanced by its proved effect in suggesting and reward- 
ing the creation of that very danger to the policy holder himself 
and all the rest of society, and not to his property only, which in- 
surance can replace, but to the person and the life of self, family, 
and neighbours whose suffering and destructidn no insurance can 
repair or compensate. It is well to say that peace of mind, the 
sense of security of mere property, can scarcely be purchased at 
too high a price ; but it is still to be proved whether he who 
purchases a policy purchases to much peace of mind as he loses 
by encouraging the creation of the very peril he fears, while it is 
certain that the great bulk of poorer persons whom the Insurance 
Societies deliberately shut out from participation in the supposed 
benefit of insurance, are, by the system itself, exposed to a more 
than a doubled danger (for fraudulent fires are most entirely 
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deBiructive) by its operation in encouraging the most insidious and 
alarming of crimes. If the universal interest in the protection of 
the property and the lives of the 25 millions of people uninsured, 
as well as the property of the five millions insured (including the 
families of policy holders), is to be considered in this discus- 
sion, the result virould probably be that it requires the imme- 
diate suppression of the system of Fire Insurance by substituted 
risk now practised by the Fire Insurance Companies, — a system 
which cannot pretend to save or make in any degree more safe 
any property or any life^ and has no other ascertainable operation 
on either but to reward very handsomely and encourage inde- 
finitely the destruction of both. Every year a few hundreds of 
pounds are expended by the public authorities in rewards for the 
discovery of criminals with the view to their punishment ; every 
year the insurance offices pay hundreds of thousands, — in 1862 
they paid, by their own uncontested estimate, to the very per- 

?etrators of the offences, above 1,000,600/. in Great Britain and 
reland — for the reward of successful fraud and arson. 



prudence" Much more may be said on this sophistical topic, and it might 
'*n^m?l ' ^® retorted with more justice and greatly increased force against 
t difficult-- almost every tax which could be substituted for those on Fire 
Insurance; but it may be more than sufficient for the present 
occasion to observe further, that this tax, in those cases in which 
by comparison it appears as a heavy burden of 200 per cent, on 
the natural cost of insurance, only affects that property which 
prudence has already made, by construction, situation, and other 
provision, in the highest degree secure, and where prudence may 
be expected to be already in full operation, and where, moreover, 
as a matter of fact, it will be found, in spite of these taxes,, still to 
operate almost universally, such property being, as a general rule, 
really insured to the full extent of all possible, loss ; while, on the 
other hand, in those cases in which the property is perilous, where 
prudence has not yet provided against the danger, and where the 
natural cost of such provision by insurance is greatest, and the 
exercise of prudence is most costly and difficult, and most in need 
of encouragement, so far as encouragement can be afforded by a 
law^ there the discouragement of this tax diminishes till it becomes 
almost insensible in the cost of insurance. 

8 oppres- (8.) It is very frequently and strongly objected to the Per- 
IIM8 pre- centage Duty on iifturance (for to this objection the Stamp Dutyis 
j._ " not supposed to be liable), that being a duty of 200 per cent, on 
the cost of insurance, it greatly discourages insurance, and it is 
often said by those who urge this objection that a lower duty 
mighty by allowing of an extension of the practice of insurance, 
produce an equal or an increased revenue. 

In this objection it is asserted or assumed, as an ascertained or 
admitted fact, that the present high rate of duty does actually 
operate to prevent that insurance which, but for it, would other* 
* wise take place. 
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Now, one part of the actual facts is, that in England and Wale3 
properly which is subjected to the duty is at present permanently U . 
insured to the amount of 1,007 millions sterling; and that of this II J 
1,007 millions of property insured about 600 millions of house- 
hold property and furniture is prudently insured at less than two- 
thirds 01 its yalue^ and represents at least 900 millions worth of 
property, while about 400 millions of insurances on stocks 
in trade and commerce represent transitory stocks changing 
generally from four times to twelve times in a year, amounting 
probably to much more than 2,000 millions in the year. The 
1,007 millions of insurance is probably effectual insurance cover- 
ing more than 3,000 millions of property. 

The assertion that this duty, inaccurately described as a tax of 
200 per cent, prevents insurance, must then, if it have any foun- 
dation at all, be grounded on some £ict or some argument that 
property now actually exists uninsured to some considerable 
extent which would be now insured but for the operation of this 
excessive duty. 

Some figures have been loosely put forward as indicating the 
value of the insurable property existing at present in the country ; 
but as these figures have, in the first place, assumed the total 
value of the property in the country without evidence, and have, ' 
in the next place, assumed that all property, whatsoever its nature, 
whether destructible by fire or indestructible, is a proper object of V 
fire insurance, it w^ould be useless to spend time or argument upon " 
them. 

On the other hand, it would certainly be very useful to this and 
other similar discussions to ascertain the value of property pro- 

Kerty insurable. With existing materials this cannot be done ;* 
ut it is quite possible to clear the subject of a great deal of 
groundless assumption and of error, confident in proportion to its 
want of foundation. — examinati* 

As before observed (4.), it is not all property that is liable to of the limits 
destruction ]py fire, or that would be the object of fire insurance, inwinmce;— 

In the first place, and for an example, the whole of the land in — fiwt, valui 

uninsurable 



property ;- 



* It has been suggested that the annual amoant of probate and administration duty 
affords a datum for the estimate of the amount of personal property, or of the property 
on -which fire insurances might be expected to be effected. This sum, 1,200,000/., at 
an average of 2^ per cent., represents a total of property of 53 millions sterling, be- 
coming every year subject to the duty, and this multiplied by 30 years, for the average 
period irithin which estates are divested by death, gives about 1,600 millions sterling 
for a total value of personal estates. This multiplication by 30 years is probably near 
enough to correctness for practical purposes as regards permanent estates, but is evi • 
dently too high for other personal property, which would probably be more correctly 
estimated at about 15 years for a total. But assuming 1,600 millions as a total, and 
deducting from this sum the requisite amount for all home and foreign stocks, shares, 
and securities, cash, life policies, rents due, mortgages, bonds, bills, notes, and interest I 
due, goodwill of businesses, chattel interests in real property, real property directed to 1 
be sold, all as being undestructible and uninsurable, and deducting also agricultural y 
stock, as not being subject to duty, and shipping as being insured in another manner, I 
there would remain an exceedingly small amount for the value of property insurable I 
against loss by fire, one certainly much lower than that estimated in the text, or that | 
upon which fire insurances are now actually effected. This effect is partly explained 
by the fact that these duties take no account of properties of a value of less than 20/. 
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all its modificadoDS, agricultural, pastoral, horticultural, minenl) 
in waste, under water, or in whatever condidon, profitable or 
unprofitable, is not destructible by fire ; taking those modifications 
of land at a value of 55 millions a year, and at 33 years' purchase, 
here are 1,815 millions of property in England and Wales unin- 
surable. 

The property of English persons in land and its improvementR, 
in the dependencies and abroad, which swell the aggregate of 
English wealth and income, is not capable of a safe conjectural 
estimate, but must amount to some hundreds of millions, equally 
indestructible and uninsurable for the most part 

So the great investments of property, in national, colonial, 
and foreign funds, in roads, railroads, canals, and the like, which 
swell the usual esdmates of the aggregate of property, not to be 
valued at less than 1,500 millions, are commonly no subjects of 
fire insurance. 

Again, a vast quantity of moveable property is no subject of 
fire insurance ; all live stock not in sheds, all growing crops, all 
minerals not fashioned, of a vast aggregate amount 

So all cash and money in hand or in banks, a kind of property 
not regarded as insurable. 

So a vast mass of property very destructible by fire, the 
mercantile shipping of the country, not of a value of less than 
60 millions sterling, is already covered by Marine Insurance 
against the risk of fire, except an inconsiderable fragment for 
vessels building or repairing, ^ich is, however, every year dimi- 
nishing as the practice extends of including them, even in this 
state, in the policy of Marine Insurance. 

Thus of uninsurable property, and of property already exempt 
from dut}', and which, therefore, a new exemption could not 
affect, we have, at an extremely low estimate, a value at least — 

— of land and its modifications in England <£1,815,000,000 

in colonies and abroad, say - - 100,000,000 

— of funds and other investments - - 1,500,000,000 

— of live stock, capital sunk in tillage and 
manurance (25,000,000 acres) ; minerals 

unfashioned, &c., say ... 150,000,000 

— of shipping covered by marine assurance - 60,000,000 

— of farming stock, &c., exempt from duty, 

insured ----- 65,600,000 

— uninsured, say - - - 134,400,000 



de3,825,000,000 



an amount of uninsurable property, or property not to be 
brought into insurance by any new exemption, giving to every 
man, woman, and child in England and Wales 191/. 10s. per 
head, one with another. 



In shorty the main subjectskof fire insurance are : — —second, valu 

—in the fir»t place, houses, warehouses, workshops, and the like 2^^^^^*^ 
erections generally ; viz.;—' 

— in the second place, household furniture, household stuffs^ and 
the ordinary contents of dwelling houses ; 

— thirdly, the stocks of producers and traders ; 
and the real question becomes very much this,— are liouses, fur- 
niture, and stock in trade really under-insured against loss by fire 
in consequence of this duty ? 

The insurable value, that is, the value of the destructible part —houses and 
of any. erection, can never be its whole value, not even when it is huildings;— 
wholly constructed of wood and other combustible materials, there 
being always the site and the value of its situation indestructible^ 
and therefore uninsurable. 

And as the total value of a house or other building is greater, 
its destructibility by fire, its insurable value, is proportionately 
less. The greatest value of the best houses, shops, and ware- 
houses, workshops, and often of manufactories, is just that of their 
situation, an indestructible and therefore an uninsurable value. 
Again, as these buildings are more valuable, they are better con- 
structed, and consist of incombustible material in greater propor- 
tions, so that the amount of certain salvage commonly increases 
as the value of the erection, and as the destructible or insurable 
value decreases ; and it is to be remarked that, year by year, 
by improved construction, the indestructible portion of all erec- 
tions is proportionally increased, the destructive power of fire 
itself is proportionally reduced, and the proper value for insurance 
is proportionally diminishing. Examples abound of this effect. 
Some buildings recently erected in the city of London have cost 
their present owners for their site 40,000/., for their construction, 
28,000/., in all 68,000/. Their builder, himself the official valuer 
of a great fire insurance company, estimates that 20,000/. is the 
very utmost value of what could by any possibility be destroyed, 
and that that is an extravagant sum to insure. Their net rental 
(part being retained in the owner's use) exceeds 2,300/. a year. 
In this case, which is perhaps a fair example of the extreme in 
the direction of valuable modern erections, the insurable value is 
about 8J years net rental. The other extreme (of which, how- 
ever, I have not examined any actual examples,) would be of 
wooden houses and other wooden erections, themselves in the best 
condition, but in situations where the site was of no value. Such 
would be destructible in their whole value, and their insurable 
value would probably be nearly the whole selling value of the 
freehold, — at the outside twelve years' purchase. It is probable 
that houses and buildings throughout England and Wales ap- 
proximate rather to the better than the worse extreme ; and it is 
probably far too high an estimate to take ten years' net rental 
as representing the destructible or insurable portion of the value 
of all houses and buildings, one with another.* 



* Tins estimate of ten years' rental as giving the insurable value of buildings, of 
vhich the freehold value may rise as high as 30 or even 33 years' rental, is apparently 
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There is no better evidence of the uue annual value of houses 
than their assessment to the property tax made on their rack- 
rental, which is not likely to be concealed by the occupiers, but 
which is a sum' far too high on the average to be made the ground 
of an appraiser's estimate of value. Taking the assessment to the 

?roperty tax of all houses in England and Wales (see comparauve 
'able in 1) as giving their annual value, and taking ten years of 
this rack-rental as their insurable value, we have, for 1861, the 
last year to which our information extends, an assessment of 
49,505,163/., and adding to this sum the present rate of increase, 
we have about 50,500,000/. as the probable assessed value of houses 
in 1862, and 505,000,000/. as the total insurable value of house 
property in England and Wales. This 505 millions is, probably, 
to be objected to as an extravagant estimate of the destructible 
value of houses and buildings in England and Wales, but to make 
cavil impossible, and to allow beyond all reason for exempted 
propeity for unoccupied buildings and for the under estimate of 
some that are occupied by their owners, if we take fifteen years* 
purchase of the rack rental shown in the property t^ assessments, 
we should have 758 millions as the insurable value of house pro- 
perty in England and Wales in the year 1862. 

This property is the great object of fire insurance, compared 
with which all othefrs are unimportant. This is the value, if any, 
upon which the tax must chiefly operate to prevent fire insurance; 
and this again is the value upon which, if the tax is to be 
abolished or reduced, the great increase of insurance prophesied 
by the advocates of the change is to take place. 
-4ioiiieho1d The second great object of fire insurance, in respect of the 

*aft»; total value at any time exposed to destruction by fire, is household 

furniture, utensils, wearing apparel, ornaments, and such objects 
as commonly constitute the contents of dwelling-houses. This 
too is a class of property of which the insurable value is 
relatively on the decrease, — not, like houses, from their improved 
construction and diminishing destructibility, but from a nearly 
opposite cause, the diminished weight, substance, magnificence, 
and costliness of household furniture, plate, ornament, apparel, 
and generally of all household stuffs. 

All the contents of buildings are, as to insurance, to a great 
extent identified with the buildings themselves. Where the 

) buildings are by construction protected from fire, their contents 
are in nearly equal degree protected ; where the building is of 
hazardous character, the contents partake of the hazard; and 
, in all cases the contents of buildings are insurable at rates 
determined by the safe or hazardous character of the buildings 
themselves; and where a building is uninsurable, its contents 
are also uninsurable. 

confinned by the et^imate made, wholly on independent grounds, by those -who advo- 
cate the adoption of the practice of " average" insurance — ^who calculate that if persons 
were compelled to insure in one sum both the indestructible and the destructible value 
of buildings, the insurance -would be profitably effected at one-third of the present 
premiums ; a calculation which manifestly assumes the destructible vahie to be about 
one-third of the total value. 
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There is no accessible authentic information as lo the value of 

property of this class; it varies greatly in all classes of houses, 

in all ranks of life. The best information I have been able to 

obtain is from officers of Insurance Companies, who generally 

iave two excellent sources of information ; first, the estimate of 

the owners of the property themselves who take out policies; 

secondly, the valuation of the surveyors of the companies on 

occasions of actual loss by fire. 

It appears that the occupiers of six-roomed houses^ the rents 
varying from about SOl, to 401. a y«ar, are comn^only fully 
insured at from lOOZ. to 150/., namely, at a sum usually more 
Lhan three times and less than four times their rent. 

In eight to ten-roomed houses, rent from about 50i. to 60Z., 
:he insurance varies more widely, commonly from 150/. to 300/., 
lamely, from three times to five times the rent, but more 
commonly in the lesser proportion. 

In houses of the higher class the variation is still greater, 
nany of them containing objects of very considerable value. 
A. still greater proportion, however, are comparatively poorly 
furnished, but on the whole the average is not thought to differ 
greatly from that of the preceding class, namely, from three times 
to five times the rent. As to this class of property, it is found 
that a very large portion is rather over than under insured, 
partly because of the over estimate that owners are apt to make 
of the value of works of art and objects of taste or fancy, partly 
from the habit of continuing insurances once begun, without 
reduction for wear and tear and deterioration in fashion. 

On the whole, it would appear to be safe to assume a mean 
of the insurable value of the contents of dwelling-houses at about 
four times the rental, and that it would be to adopt quite the 
extreme value of exceptional classes to take it at five times the 
rental. This (taking the assessment of the rental of houses to I 
the property tax in 1862, as before, say at 50^ millions sterling) I 
at four years, makes the insurable value 202 millions, at five I 
years' rental, 253 millions sterling. 

It must be remarked here, that although, after houses and 
buildings, this class of furniture and household stuff constitutes 
by its destructibility and its value the most important object of 
insurance, it is in fact the class of property the insurance of 
which is^ in practice the most neglected, or perhaps, to speak 
more accurately, most discouraged by the practice of the insurance 
offices, which disfavours insurances below 300/., a sum which 
greatly exceeds the value of the furniture and household stufi^of 
most householders, and of almost the whole class of people who 
live in lodgings. 

The object of insurance last in importance in amount of value, —stock of pro- 
but in actual practice the most completely insured of all, is the ^ers and 
destructible stock of producers and traders. Remarks have before ®"' 
been made (4) on the great proportion of this which is indestruc- 
tible by fire, or being destructible is by the mode in which it is 
stored or kept inaccessible to damage by fire. 
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This class of property, on the whole, .and estimated in long l'-'^ 
periods, as by entire years, increases rapidly, but the insurable "^^ 
value at any one moment of time is, on the contrary, rapidly 
diminishing, by every improvement in the practices of business, 
in the accessibility of markets, both for raw material and for the 
elaborated products, by which improvements the transfer of com- 
modities in all stages of production and distribution is made more 
and more rapid. With every such improvement the value of 
stock kept on hand is diminished, and with a diminished stock a 
greater aggregate trade is done.* 

Most of the phenomena of increasing production and commerce 
in the last half century have very mainly consisted in this change 
or have resulted in it, and to this extent the insurable value of 
stock in trade on hand at any one time has diminished, while the 
aggregate of the production, commerce, and consumption of each 
year has increased. 

The remarks made on household stuiFs as to the effect on their 
insurable character of the buildings in which they are contained, 
apply also to every kind of stock in trade which is itself not 
peculiarly liable to combustion or explosion ; but many commo- 
dities are of themselves of so hazardous a character as to be 
uninsurable in buildings which are perfectly safe. The aggre- 
gate value, however, of such commodities is not relatively a large 
one. 

No satisfactory means exist for ascertaining the insurable 
value of this kind of property. The common estimates of its 
amount in hand at any one time are plainly exaggerated. Some 
remarks have been made before (4) upon the subject of the stocks 
usually in hand at any one time, the maximum of which at any 
one time during any year is the limit of the amount that should 
be insured in that year. 

It is certain that all the stocks for our home consumption do 
not as a rule exceed that consumption. K we were to assume 
that the ordinary consumption by every family of all articles of 
i trade equalled five times their house rent (which would, according 
; to all approved estimates, be an exaggeration,) we should have for 
our annual home consumption, on the same estimate of rental as 
before, 252^ millions sterling as the retail or consumer's price, 
including duties and profits on the commodities, which, to a great 
extent, do not enter into their insurable value. Allowing all this 
sum, without deduction for agricultural produce (of which a full 
yearns stock is once a year on hand, but which does not come 
under this discussion), and assuming (which would again be an 
exaggeration) that on the average of all these other trades there 
is commonly a stock on hand for full three months' consumption, 
and that all this stock is destructible by fire and proper for 



* I am informed by an eminent wholesale grocer, that within his own personal 
experience, not a very long one, the ordinary stocks of his country costomers have, 
from these causes, diminished from an average of about three months' stock to an 
average of between three weeks and a fortnight 
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insurance, we should have (50^ millions x 5 -j- 4) 64 millions 
sterling as the insurable value of stock on hand at any one time 
in these home trades. If for foreign trades we wete to add as 
much again for stock in hand of a combustible kind, we should 
have 130 millions sterling as insurable value of combustible stock 
in trade, omitting agricultural stock. 

But inasmuch as the houses, shops, warehouses, and buildings 
in which these stocks for the most part are kept have been in- 
cluded in the previous estimates, and under the head of stuffs an 
allowance has been made of five times the rental of all these 
buildings, it is probable that the full value of all these stocks at 
any one time on hand has been already allowed for under that 
head. It is true that the stocks of many manufacturers and some 
traders may exceed five times their rental ; but the vast majority 
of the stocks of all arts, manufactures, and trades throughout the 
country probably fall quite as much below that estimate. Being 
then already amply allowed for, nothing is to be added to the fore- 
going estimates for stock in manufacture and trade. 

There remains for consideration the tools, implements, and —tools, im- 
naaohines of all trades (omitting the agricultural as not subject ^^"e^^^ 
to the duty), most of which are of a more durable character, and 
some of which are of a higher value, than the stock in hand of 
the same trades. Most of these, however, are not of a value to 
require an addition to the allowance already made of five years' 
rental for the contents of the houses and buildings in which they 
are contained. But, on the other hand, the complicated, delicate, 
and costly machinery of some of our great textile and some other 
manufactures very greatly exceed that proportion. Whether the 
excess in these cases is balanced by the defect in others it is not 
possible, with 6ur present information, to determine ; and it is 
quite probable that it may be necessary to add some consider- 
able sum to the estimate on this account. In like manner, it is, 
perhaps, necessary to add some considerable sum for shipping —s^PPing; 
and craft, the risks of which from fire are not covered by their 
Marine Insurance. 

Thus we have an apparently liberal conjectural estimate as the --'«capJtala- 
vklue insurable against loss by fire. 

For houses and buildings - - 0^758,000,000 



household stuffs, &c. - - 253,000,000 

stock in trade, &c. - - 130,000,000 



Total - - ^1,141,000,000 



i\ 



Addition to be made as stated for 

machinery not included - - Qucere ? 

Addition for ships and craft not 

covered by Marine Insurances - Quare ? 

When it is considered that this sum gives for every person, 
man, woman, and child, rich or poor, independent or pauper, (in 
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Folontary 
a-insur- 



involuntary 
•n-insur- 



additioii to the foregoing estimate of indistructible property at 
19 U. 105. per head), a proportion of property destructible by fire, 
and an object of fire insurance, of the value of 571. 10*., it most 
be apparent that it cannot be very much under the trutL In 
the year 1862 it is not probable that the amount of property 
insurable against fire very greatly exceeded the above amount 
On the other hand, it can never be reasonably expected tliat 
all the property liable to destruction by fire should be insurei 
It is a prudent and well-calculated practice of persons of large 
and widely dispersed properties of a safe character, to be their 
own insurers, instead of paying a premium to a company which 
is based on an experience of losses, of which one half are known 
to be fraudulent, and half of which premium again is absorbed 
in the expenses and the profits of the company. Twenty-five 
per cent of the premium of fire insurance, laid by or invested, is 
to all persons so situated an ample self-insurance, by which they 
save three times as much in premium, and on common risks eight 
times as much in duty — exactly llrf. out of every shilling of 
premium. Again, there is a class of property so hazardous as to 
be unir)surable, or only insurable at such premiums as to make 
self-insurance preferable. Again there is and will doubtless 
always be, ignorant, reckless, improvident, and needy people 
whom no price would tempt to insure against danger so remote 
as loss by fire, a danger which, aggravated as it is by the tempta- 
tions and encouragements provided by fire insurance, is still found 
by English experience a less risk than 1 in 6,000. These together 
will always constitute not inconsiderable grounds of deduction 
from the total amount of property which at any time might be 
speculatively described as insurable, and will always reduce the 
amount of the actual insurances effected below that of the 
possibly insurable property. 

But there is another mass of property of immense interest in a 
social sense, if not of great comparative amount, which must, what- 
ever the desire of its owners to insure it, still remain uninsured, 
because the only agency now left for insurance, the Insurance 
Companies, refuse to insure it, or place such impediments and 
costs in the way as to make the insurance itself an extravagant 
imprudence. This is the vast number of small houses under a 
value of 300/., and the still more numerous properties in house- 
hold furniture and stuffs and small stocks in trade under the 
same value. It is certain that in number these must exceed 
many fold all the properties of a value above 300i It is not easy 
to estimate the number of possessors of such small properties, nor 
the aggregate amount of their insurable property. But taking for 
comparison the proportions of persons entitled to dividends in 
1859, in number 268,995, it is found, that a mean amount "being 
taken at 2,000/., there were but 581 persons above that mean and 
268,414 persons below it, that there were 135,492, or more than 
half the entire number, entitled to dividends not exceeding 20/. ; 
in other words, more than half the persons are found entitled to 
less than one lumdredth part of the mean amount of dividend. 



^gain, taking for comparison an instance which is probably more 
analogous to the matter now in discussion, that of 1,580,359 
depositors in savings banks in 1861, the mean of all their deposits 
is 24Z. Ss. 8d. There were found above that mean less t^an one 
fourth, and below it more than three fourths of the depositors, 
and more than one half of the depositors were depositors of less 
than one half of the mean (12/. 4s. Ad.\ and greatly more than 
one third of the depositors were depositors of sums less than one 
fifth of the mean, or 4/. 175. 8^^. Taking the latter example 
for the basis of a comparison of the proportions of actual and of 
possible policy holders, we find that the average amount now 
insured by one policy is 740/.; this being a very high average of 
probable insurance, as it excludes almost wholly amounts under 
300/., which if let in would reduce the total average considerably 
below 500/. Taking, however, this 500/. as the probable mean 
of actual and possible policy holders, we should on the analogy of 
the depositors in savings banks expect to find more than half 
their whole numbers below 250/., and more than one third of the 
whole number below 100/. In other words the comparison would 
justify an expectation that the number of policy holders in England 
and Wales in 1861, namely 1,389,304, would have been doubled 
if policies were freely obtainable under 250/., and trebled if they 
were freely obtainable under 100/., and that the amount of pro- 
perty insured in the first case would have been increased by one 
eighteenth of its present amount, or in the second case by more 
than one third of its present amount. 

It is therefore a very moderate estimate of the operation of 
the restrictions placed by the Insurance Companies upon insurance 
under 300/. that they hinder insurances to the extent of one 
third of their present amount, in other words that they cut off at 
least 400 millions of property from the opportunity of insurance. 

Addingto the amount of property already insured in 1862 1,007 
millions pounds sterling, one third intentionally omitted for 
salvage, viz., 300 millions, and adding again a third of this sum 
for property excluded from insurance by the discouragements 
applied by the Insurance Companies themselves, viz. 430 millions, 
we probably have about 1,767 millions of insurable property, of 
which at least 1,300 millions are already effectually insured, and 
460 millions may still remain uninsured, being almost wholly the 
property which is either uninsurable or which the Insurance Com- 
panies for their own reasons repel from their doors. 

Taking into view all these considerations, it will not appear 
probable that in the year 1862 there was much room for an 
increase of fire insurance of the amounts which the Insurance 
Companies would accept. The amount actually and effectually 
insured in England and Wales being at least 1,300 millions sterling, 
was equal to 26 times the rack-rental of all the inhabited and 
occupied houses and buildings assessed to the property tax, and 
gives a value in combustible property equal to 65/., for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. On the contrary, it 
must appear that the limit of possible insurance by the agency of 
Insurance Companies must in that year have been nearly reached. 
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Adding to this for property destructible by fire but uniu- 
surable or deprived of insurance by the policy of the companies 
which disfavour insurances under 300/. the sum of 400 millions, 
we have of combustible or destructible property 1,700 millions, 
34 times the rack-rental of all inhabited houses and buildings 
assessed to the property tax, and giving of value 85Z. as the 
average of combustible property for every person in England and 
Wales, man, woman, and child, rich, poor, pauper, or beggar. 

— oppression of Opponents of the Duty express a great compassion for the 
the poorer p^^^ artizans and other people of the less wealthy classes who are 
excluded from the benefit of insurance by the operation of a duty 
/ that enhances the cost of insurance 200 per cent 

This representation appears to be very popular and successful, 
and is very often repeated. It is in truth the least to be justified of 
any of the representations put forth in disparagement of the duty. 
In previous remarks (2) on the Stamp Duty of I5., it has been 
shown that so high a fee as Is. on* the very entrance upon an 
insurance of 15Z., such as that effected by two existing benefit 
societies at the annual cost of Sd, — a fee on entrance, equal 
to four years cost of insurance, making the first payment equal 
to five whole years contribution, must be a bar, placed exactly 
where it must have most effect in preventing altogether in- 
surance of that kind, and that it mighty in consideration of the 
interests of poor people, be abolished, or reduced to a peuny 
stamp; but this change has never been advocated by the 
opponents of the Per-centage Duty. 

For the fact is that the insurance societies repel all insurances 
below 300/. by every discouragement at their disposal, and they 
make use of the Stamp Duty for this purpose alone. They pay 
the Stamp Duty and grant a Policy without charge for all 
insurances at and above that amount For all below it they 
charge the stamp 1^. and for the policy 2s. 6d., and take no 
annual premiums under 3*. A favourite illustration of the 
opponents of the tax is the case of " a prudent and industrious 
I *^ artizan desiring to insure for 100/. deterred from doing so by 

^^ the duty of 200 per cent;" but they do not advert to the 
intentional discouragement by the insurance societies by whom 
the supposed artizan would be charged 3^. 6d. at the outset for 
stamp and policy, which is remitted to his richer neighbour, and 
his premium, though his risk should be the lowest, such as is 
valued to his richer neighbour at Is. 6d. per 100/., is made per- 
manently a minimum of 3^. a year. It seems to be assumed that 
the State cannot for the universal advantage justly double the 
cost of insurance by a duty, but that Insurance Companies may 
do so, and charge arbitrary amounts for their policies, and setde 
the charge of the stamp duty so as to make it a discriminating 
duty only against the poor with no detraction from the beneficent 
purposes attributed to them and denied of the law. 

But if this charge of 2^. 6d. for the policy, this discriminating 
charge of the 1*. stamp, and this permanent charge of 3^. yearly 
premium at the lowest risks is a heavy disadvantage to the artizan 



^ desiring to insure for 1007., it may be truly said that these fixed 
m minimum charges of the insurance companies are absolute pro- 
w lubitions of insurance to at least nineteen twentieths of all 
I owners of destructible property. More than nineteen twentieths 
of our population owning any property undoubtedly possess of 
destructible property much less than 100/. worth, and its value 
assuredly approximates much more nearly to the 15/. worth in- 
sured by the benefit societies before referred to. Let the case be 
considered of a person having from 20/. to 30/. worth of destruc- 
tible property, which would be adequately and prudently insured 
for 15/. Instead of 3rf., the cost to the members of these societies, 
allow that 6d, would be a fair price or premium of insurance. The 
Per-centage Duty would add to this first 6rf., nearly 5^d, more; 
— allow it to be one hundred per cent., — and this is the discou- 
ragement that the tax would impose on such an insurance. But let 
this, which is so much reprobated as a hardship on the poor man 
desiring to insure, be compared with the action of the insurance 
societies. They will at the first stage charge him with the stamp 
duty of Is., — 200 per cent, on the supposed fair premium, 400 per 
cent, on the probable true value of the risk of the insurance, and 
2*. 6d; for the policy, — 500 per cent, on the supposed premium, 
or 1,000 per cent, on the probable true value of the risk, and the 
first year's premium of 3&, — 600 per cent, on the supposed premium, 
or 1,200 per cent, on the probable true value of the risk ; in all 
1,300 percent, on the supposed fair premium, or 2,600 percent, on 
the probable true value of the risk. At the outset we have discri- 
minating charges directed by the insurance societies against low in- 
surances of more thousands per cent than there are added hundreds 
by the public duty. Once insured, the annual minimum premium 1 
of the Insurance Company, 3^., remains a permanent enhancement f 
of 600 per cent, a year upon the supposed fair premium, or of \ 
1,200 per cent, a year upon the true value of the insurance. 

It cannot be necessary to carry out these calculations in regard 

to other scales on which people might probably insure if they were 

free to do so at sums under 300/. The data here displayed would 

' enable any one to make the application to any other given or 

supposed amounts. 

Undoubtedly the greatest number of persons, indeed nearly ! / 

all whose destructible property is not worth 300/., are uninsured. * "^ 
The value of the aggregate of their destructible property very pro- 
bably approaches that of all the more wealthy classes. If all the 
possible insurance of this property or any part of it is prevented 
by the enhanced price of insurance it certainly does not seem 
fair to attribute all the discouragement to a duty which does not 
average 60 per cent, on the Companies' charges, and to attribute 
none of the discouragement to these Companies' charges of 400 per 
cent, on the true value of all insurance whatever, and their furtfier 
arbitrary and discriminating additions of hundreds and thousands 
per cent, upon the insurance of the incalculable mass of properties 
of a value under 800/. 

It is, then, scarcely an impartial representation that is com- 
monly made by opponents of the duty, that the State in main- 
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taining it is the oppressor and robber of the i>oor, and the 
destroyer of the protection which the insurance societies desire 
to extend to them. 

—discourage- An attempt is often made by the opponents of the duty to 
mentofiMur- prove their assertion that a large amount of insurable property 
Se g^ter ^ exists uninsured, by referring to the experience of the Number 
amount of of Actual Fires recorded, and the proportion in which such fires 
"f ^"^'^ ^^ ^^^ found to have taken place respectively in Insured or Uninsured 
perty destroyed Property, and they seek to discredit the duty with the responsi- 
byfire;— bility for the whole of the houses and properties destroyed or 
damaged by fire and reported to be uninsured. Sometimes they 
say that the uninsured properties thus damaged and destroyed 
are 5 to 1 of the insured properties. More cautious calculators 
give the proportions as 3 to 1. Two eminent persons estimate 
the proportions in money, and one of them says there still 
* exists in London 80 per cent, in Value of property uninsured, 
and remaining to be brought within the benefits of insurance. 
^ The other of these, of yet greater authority, estimates the Value 
. of property in the metropolis actually insured at 300,000,000/. and 
{of the uninsured at 600,000,000/., or the uninsured as 2 to 1 of 
\ the insured. This estimate is adopted in the Petitions pre- 
sented to Parliament for the repeal of the Duty. A more common 
estimate adopted by experienced officers of Insurance Companies 
is, that one half of the property in the whole country is uninsured. 
But equally eminent and experienced persons, advocates also of 
the reduction of the duty, wholly discredit even this last estimate, 
and have assured me that their experience does not justify an 
estimate of one third of all the property in the country as being 
uninsured. 

So far as I have been enabled to find any vouched facts that can 
serve as a basis for any such calculations, even this last and most 
moderate of all the estimates put forth by the opponents of the 
duty, is a great exaggeration even of the mere Numbers of the 
uninsured properties damaged or destroyed by fire, and is a still 
greater, a wholly conjectural, and most gratuitous exaggeration of 
the relative Value of such uninsured properties, of which the Fire 
Returns afford no evidence, and the Insurance Companies have 
otherwise no special experience. 

But if the facts were really as the opponents of the duty describe 
them, and if any one of their estimates, high or low, were more 
or less correct, this would have no intelligible bearing whatever 
upon the effect of the duty, or in supporting their assumption 
that the measure of the Number or of the Value of uninsured 
properties destroyed by fire is the measure of the repressive ope- 
ration of the duty. 

For, in the first place, it is the very theory of Fire Insurance 
that property uninsurable or only insurable at such high premiums 
as practically prohibit its insurance, is also that which is most 
liable to destruction by fire. That such properties should be 
^ charged with a treble premium, implies that they are liable to be 

destroyed three times as often, or to three times the same extent, 
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as property charged at a single premium. That they should be / 
charged SOs. per cent premium implies that they are twenty times | ' 
more hazardous than property insured at common risk, and are \ 
expected to be destroyed or damaged twenty times as often or to | • 
twenty times the extent of the property insured at 1*. 6rf. premium, j 
But QOs. premium is far below the estimate of hazard of property 
considered uninsurable, for property is still insured at SOs, or 100^. | 
premium, which implies a probability of destruction 40 times or 66 I 
times as frequent or complete as the probability rated as common 
risk at 1*. 6d. The wholly uninsurable property cannot be es- 
timated as being less in danger of destruction by fire. It is 
therefore to be expected, on the very first principles of insurance, 
that a very small quantity of very hazardous or of wholly un- 
insurable property will be so frequently destroyed or damaged 
as to appear many scores of times in the fire reports where 
insurable property of an equal value only appears once. It is 
certain, if there be any certainty in the principles or practices 
of insurance, that every 1,000/. value of such uninsurable pro- 
perty will sufier damage and destruction to as great an extent, 
and appear in the Fire Reports as often as every 20,000/., or 
40,000/., or 60,000/. value of properties insured at common risks. 
When instead of Values, which the Fire returns do not and cannot I 
estimate, we give our attention only to the Number of the pro- | 
perties damaged or destroyed, which is all that the Fire returns j 
show, it will be found that by far the greater part of the unin- j 
sured and uninsurable property consists of the smallest tenements, j 
to a great extent merely wooden outhouses, of the slightest 
construction^ in the worst neighbourhoods, and of the very lowest 
value of any class of buildings. It is impossible to assign their 
average relative Value to the properties insurable at common or 
even at special risks ; but it is certainly only fractional, and it would 
probably be an exaggeration to assume that, on an average, it is 
one-tenth. Supposing, however, that uninsurable properties are, 
one with another, of one-fifth of the value of insurable pro- 
perties, we should require five of the uninsurable properties to 
compare in value with one property insurable at common risk. 
It follows as between equal values of property insurable at 
common risks and property uninsurable at any premium, that the 
fire returns must be expected to show 100, or 200, or 300, or 
some higher number of fires damaging or destroying uninsurable 
property for every one fire damaging insurable property. Such 
hazardous or uninsurable property would not appear in the Fire 
reports less frequently than it does now as being " uninsured,'* 
if the duty were wholly repealed, for it would still, although 
exempt from duty, remain equally uninsurable on account of its 
hazardous character, and be quite as often destroyed or damaged 
as now ; and it must be clear on the slightest consideration that 
all argument against the duty as an obstacle to insurance, founded 
upon the frequent appearance of uninsurable property in the fire 
reports, is entirely fallacious. 

In the second place, there is the vast mass of small properties, of 
less value than 300/., but not of a hazardous character, the insur- 
ance of which the oflSces reject or effecluaW^ d\a^o\3LX^^<i* T\\'^'wi 
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are probably estimated at an aggregate value of at least one third 
of all the property of a value above SOOi!, and as being at least 
three times as numerous. I'hat in the reports of fires they should 
appear three times as often, is therefore an obvious probability; 
but the fact, if it be so, that such small properties are to this great 
extent uninsured, is to be attributed to the policy of the com- 
panies that excludes all this property from the protection of 
insurance, and the misfortune is to be prevented by the alteration 
of that policy or the device of some system of insurance more 
comprehensive than they now practise, and not by any alteration 
of the per-centage duty which operates in no greater degree to 
prevent the insurance of properties of small value than of pro- 
perties of tlie value that ihe Insurance Companies most favour. 

Taking now into consideration these two facts, first, that a small 
proportion of very hazardous and uninsurable property must 
make very disproportionally frequent appearances in the Fire 
Reports, and secondly, that the very large proportion of properties 
in houses, furniture, clothing, and stock in trade of value under 
300/., must be expected also lo appear in proportion at least to 
the number of such properties ; and assuming this number only 
to be equal to that of the properties of an insurable value above 
300Z., we should be justified in expecting to find in the Fire 
Reports at least as many uninsured properties damaged and 
destroyed as there are insured properties damaged or destroyed. 
But the Reports do not show the expected proportion. 

The Fire Reports of the London Fire Engine Establishment 
relate to all fires or alarms of fire coming to the knowledge of 
its oflScers. They include all without distinction, whether the 
properties affected be insurable or uninsurable, and extend to the 
most destitute occupants of the most worthless properties swelling 
most disproportionately the number of uninsured properties. 

Still the mere Numbers of these properties do not justify the 
lowest of the estimates made by the opponents of the duty, — their 
Value cannot approach it. 

Though it would be easy to extract from these Reports the 
proportion of the Numbers of properties insured and uninsured 
for a long period, it would occupy much time, and, therefore, the 
results of an average month in the most recent year for which 
an annual return is completed, are taken for an example. In the 
whole year 1862 the total number of calls was 1,543, of which 
109 were false alarms. In the month of November, taken 
haphazard for comparison, the calls were 120, of which 18 were 
false alarms, and 107 were fires more or less destructive. The 
analysis of the daily reports for this month is given at length in 
the Appendix, so far as they relate to insured and to uninsured 
properties.* It shows that these 107 fires damaged or destroyed the 
property of 236 persons, of whom 111 were Landlords of houses, 
and 125 were Occupiers, owning the contents of the houses. Of 
these 236 Owners of Property, there were as many as 201 insured, 
and only 35 uninsured. Of the 111 Landlords there were as many 
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as 108 insured, and only 3 uninsured. Of the 125 Occupiers, 
there were as many as 93 insured, and only 32 uninsured. 

Comparing these facts with the most approved of the estimates 
made by the opponents of the dut}^ the most extraordinary dis- 
agreement is discovered. Taking for comparison the estimate 
adopted in the Petitions for the repeal or reduction of the duty 
presented to the House of Commons, namely, that not more than 
one-third of the insurable property in the Country is insured, 
there ought to have been found, out of 236 properties, only 
79 insured and 167 uninsured, whereas we find as many as 
201 insured and only 35 uninsured, or in other words, of un- 
insured only a little more than one-sixth in fact, instead of four- 
sixths by estimate. Out of the property of 111 Landlords, we 
ought, by the estimate, to have found only 37 insured, and as 
many as 74 uninsured, whereas we find as many as 108 in- 
sured and only 3 uninsured, or in other words of uninsured only 
one 37th in fact, instead of twenty-five 37ths by estimate. Out 
of the properly of 125 Occupiers, we ought, by the estimate, to 
have found only 42 insured and as many as 83 uninsured, whereas 
we find 93 insured and only 32 uninsured, or in other words of 
uninsured only one-third in fact, instead of two-thirds by estimate. 

The estimate adopted in the Petitions to the House of Commons, 
if tested by these returns, appears to exaggerate the uninsured 
properties of all classes at least fourfold, of Occupiers concerned 
in the contents of houses at least twofold, and of the Landlords 
of houses at least twenty-five-fold. 

But these exaggerations in the estimate of the mere Numbers 
of the properties distinguished in the Fire Reports is as nothing 
compared with the exaggeration of the same estimate when it 
is applied to the Value of property remaining uninsured. It 
has been shown that these fires affect a vast number of properties 
altogether beyond the reach of insurance, whether the duty be 
reduced or repealed, — all the property too hazardous to insure, 
—all the property too worthless to insure, — all the property 
the insurance of which the companies discourage ; and all these 
are as a general fact individually of such small Value, that it 
is in no way allowable to assume that they are each of the same 
Value as the insured properties which average 740Z. each, one with 
another. It is even extravagant to rate them one with another 
at one-fifth of the Value of the insured properties, or at 160/. each ; 
but even at this high estimate the opponents of the duty would 
appear to have exaggerated the Value of all uninsured property 
at least twenty-fold, the property of Occupiers uninsured at least 
ten-fold, and the property of Landlords uninsured at least one 
hundred and twenty-five-fold. 

The true report of actual fires affecting uninsured property is 
so much below the lowest estimates of the opponents of the duty, 
and so much below what might reasonably be expected of the 
Numbers and comparative Value of properties uninsurable and 
properties under 300/., excluded from insurance, that no other 
conclusion appears at present to be derivable from the recorded 
facts, but this, namely, that uninsured property is dispropor- 
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tionately safe, and insured property is disproportionately liable 
lo damage and destruction by fire. 

At all events it is simply incredible that Fires should only 
damage or destroy uninsured property, in the proportion in 
Number of individual properties, of I to 5 or 6, if in fact the mass 
of uninsured property were, as the opponents of the duty repre- 
sent it to be, 5 times or 3 times or even twice as great in aggregate 
Value as the property actually insured. 

On the other hand, the ascertained numerical proportion in 
which fires do damage insured property in the metropolis, namely, 
in 5 cases out of 6, shows clearly, as to this district at least, that 
the expectations of the opponents of the duty that its repeal will 
add greatly to the amount of property insured, is wholly without 
a foundation in fact. It is true, that some of them express an 
expectation that if the duty were repealed, people would he\(m 
to insure their safe and indestructibleas well as their destructible 
property. There is no sound reason for expecting this; and those 
who desire a law to render the condition of average compulsory, 
do so on the very ground that without it people will always con- 
tinue to do as they do now, namely, to obtain effectual insurance 
on that portion of their property which may probably be destroyed, 
and will neither pay duty nor premium for insuring what is found 
by experience to be safe from loss. The opponents of the duty 
have never shown a reason why any man should purchase an 
ineffectual policy, besides their suggestion that the possible low 
price of the nullity might tempi him. As this indestructible part 
of property can never, under natural inducements, be added to 
the part of property now effectually insured, the opponents of the 
duty contend for a change that must prove utterly barren of results. 

But it must be allowed, too, that the previous calculations or 
admissions in this Report, in which it is conceded that a propor- 
tion of property in value approaching to one third of all combus- 
tible property, may still remain uninsured, is proved by the same 
experience of the Fire Engine Establishment to be too great a 
concession, so far at least as regards the metropolis, though it is 
probably nearer to the truth in the rest of the country. 

The advocates for the abolition or reduction of the duty express 
an expectation that the effect of that change would be such a re- 
duction of the Companies' price as would induce persons who 
now purchase policies for two thirds, or one half, or one third, 
or even less proportions of their property, more readily to insure 
the whole or some greater proportion of the value of that pro- 
perty, and so practically increase the insured value of property 
.by one third, a half, two-thirds, or some still greater proportions. 

This expectation appears to be wholly illusory. It" the cost 
of insurance of 100/. was reduced by abolition of the duty from 
Ss. per cent, to 5^., it would not in any way operate to induce a 
person who now insures a house to insure it for any more, for 
there would still be no inducement to insure the site, the foun- 
dation, and the unconsumable portions, or what would be safe in 
the most destructive fire ; it could in noway influence a trades- 
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man to insure the indestructible portions of his stock, or what was 
safely stowed in cellarage, or out of th6 reach of fire. These and 
persons in similar situations would no more be induced by 
exemption from duty to insure all their property, destructible 
and indestructible, than farmers can now by the enjoyment of 
the same exemption be induced to insure their capital sunk in the 
land in manurance or in tillage, their grass and standing crops, 
their live stock at pasture or safely folded or stalled, or any 
beyond some third or fifth or sixth or tenth part of their property, 
such as dead stock in ricks, stacks, or mows, or in barns or 
granaries exposed to probable destruction by fire. 

Nor do those who expect that a repealed or reduced duty will i 
cause insurances to be purchased for indestructible or safe pro- | 
perty for the most part rely on this alone, but they require also j 
that the law shall enforce the universal adoption of ** the condition 
of average,^' as the indispensable means of compulsion on all 
persons insuring to insure their indestructible as well as their 
destructible property. This topic of the subsidiary encourage; 
ment or compulsion of insurance by the enforced condition of 
average will be further discussed hereafter (12.) 

(9.) Judging from the progress of insurance under this tax, Effects of fisca 

there also seem to be small grounds for the assertion that it has ?*^^"?!1^^" 

, . , ,P /. 1 • . insurance. 

prevented msurance ; and the rate ot this progress seems agam to 

afford trustworthy indications that fire insurance has, for a long v 

time past, kept just pace with the increase of insurable property. ^n 

Our information as to the value of property insured from loss 
by fire begins with the year 1782, when a per-centage duty of 
1*. 6d. per lOOZ. was introduced. At that time there were 
concurrently in force the highest stamp duties that have ever 
been imposed on the policy, (2) and we discover, by means of the . . 

returns of per-centage duty, the Value of the Property insured in [ / 
a course of descent, which continued without intermission till 
1788, aggravated to the extent apparently of about 2,100/. a year 
by the exemption in the year 1786 of foreign property from the 
duty of insurance. ITiat it was the high Stamp Duty and not 
the Per-centage Duty that produced this decline of insurance by 
discouraging the taking out of new policies is apparent in this, 
that on the reduction of the stamp duty in 1797 the Per-centage 
Duty raised in amount at the same time, rapidly became produc- 
tive in a much higher ratio than that of the increase of duty. 

In the year 1782-3, the value of English and Foreign 
property insured was 171 millions sterling. It is very probable 
that the expected increase of taxation, anoi whatever other causes 
operated during the succeeding five years to reduce this amount, 
liad already had a like effect before the new per-centage duty ' 
came into force, and during the first year of its operation. 
Perhaps, it may be reasonably assumed, that before this year the 
property insured may have been of the value of 200 millions 
sterling. On this assumption, and putting out of view as not 
worthy of consideration, the amount of Fire Insurance, if any, 
existing before 1694, the value of the property protected by fire 
insurance had, in the eighty-eight years from 1694 to 1782 (^wKile 
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the tax was only a stamp duty, paid once for all on the first 
taking out of a policy), increased at the average annual rate of 
rather more than 2^ millions sterling. 

In the 14 years, from 1782 to 1796, during which this per- 
centage duty was in force concurrently with the highest stamp 
duty on the policy, the property insured rapidly diminished from 
1782 to 1788 from 171 to 135 millions — a rate of decrease 
exceeding six millions a year. In the succeeding eight years, 
from 1788 to 1796, it increased from 135 millions to nearly 184 
millions, a rate of increase exceeding eight millions a year. In the 
whole 14 years the increase established from 171 millions to nearly 
184 millions was at the rate of rather less than one million a year. 

In 1797 the duty was raised 33 per cent or to 2*. per 100/. 
insured The stamp duties on the policy were concurrently 
reduced to 3*. and 6^, Tl)e value of the property insured, 
apparently reduced in a slight degree in the year of the change, 
recovered its full amount in the next year, and continued thence- 
forth to increase regularly during the whole period of the 
continuance of the per-centage duty at 2s, This increase from 
178 millions in 1797 to 238 millions in 1804, being 60 miUions 
in 8 years, was at the rate of 7^ millions a year. 

In 1804 the duty was raised a further 25 per cent, or to 2^. 6d, 
per 100/. insured. The stamp duties on the policy were con- 
currently reduced to Is, In the eleven years, from 1804 to 1815, 
while the duty was 2s. 6d. per 100/., the property insured in- 
creased from 238 to 389 millions — 151 millions in eleven years 
— an average rate of increase exceeding 13^ millions a year. 

In 1815 the duty was raised a further 20 per cent, or to 3*. per 
lOOi It is not quite clear whether there was or was not, on 
this occasion, a temporary diminution in the amount of property 
insured. In the two years 1813 and 1814, before the increase of 
duty came into effect, the duty returned had fluctuated greatly, 
the year 1814 show^ing a diminution from 362 millions to 329, 
above thirty-two millions, without any change of the rate of 
taxation, or any other apparent cause of such a fall. It is 
probable, therefore, that the receipts of 1815 on 389 millions 
was a difference in account only, making up for a like difference 
on the other side in 1814. Averaging these two years, we have 
360 millions, which is in the rate of progress of the preceding 
years; and, on this view, in the year 1816, the first year of the 
increased duty, there was an uninterrupted increase also in the 
property insured, viz., from 360 to 384 millions. If the other 
view be taken, that the sum of 389 millions, returned for 1815, 
was the amount actually insured in that year, there would appear 
to be a fall in the next year to 384 millions, — a fall of 5 millions, 
or of nearly 2 per cent. However this may be, the increase in 
the amount of property insured, during the 47 years, from 1815 
to 1862, that this duty has remained unchanged at 3^., has been 
steady in a very remarkable degree, — not even interrupted and 
scarcely disturbed by the exemption, in 1833, of farming stock. 
From 384 millions it has, in forty-seven years, increased to 1,007 
millions (the inclusion of farming stock is necessary in this 
comparison), a rate of increase of 13^ miUioue a year« 
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The following table displays the rate of progress, in periods 
[ in averages of years : — 
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From these facts the following deductions appear inevitable :— 
1 1. — That before this tax was laid on fire insurance, and 

while the practice of insurance was forming, and while 
it might have been expected to make the most rapid 
comparative progress, starting from zero, the concurrent 
progress of the wealth of the country being so far with- 
out a parallel in our history, the actual rate of progress 
of the practice was the least. Unfettered by this duty, 
the rate of progress in the insurance of property from 
loss by fire did certainly not reach the amount of three 
millions a year. 

2. — That at the intermediate rates of this duty, from Is, 6i 
to 2s, 6d., the rate -of increase of the practice of fire 
insurance was comparatively rapid ; the property insured 
rising in the thirty-three years after 1782 from 171 to 
360 millions, at an average annual rate of increase of 
6^- millions. 

3.— That in the forty-seven years during which this duty 
has been at its highest, 35., the rate of increase in the 
amount of property insured has also been the greatest, 
namely, from 384 to 1,007 millions, an average annual 
rate of increase of 21-j*jp millions. 

4. — That at the present time, judging by the regular pro- 
gress of the last six years, the rate of progress is the 
highest of which we have any record, being at an 
average annual rate of increase of 25 millions for the 
first five of those six years, and in the last year of all, 
1862, increasing at the greatest rate ever attained of 46 
millions in one year. 

It is not, of course, to be inferred from these facts that increase 
of taxation has actually operated to increase insurance. All that 
is to be inferred from them is, that the causes which have led to 
the increase of insurance were not so operative before this tax 
was imposed as they have been since, and that this tax cannot bo 
shown to have impeded the operation of these causes in the 
manner that is assumed by those who propose to abolish or reduce 
the tax, on the alleged ground that it is a grave obstacle to the 
prudent practice of insurance. 

Effects on in- (10.) Though it cannot be denied that the practice of fire 
Burance of relief insurance has increased rapidly in spite of increased taxation,* it 
m taxation. ^^^ ^^-jj ^^ asserted, and it is tacitly assumed, by those who urge 
the abolition or reduction of the tax on the ground that it pre- 
vents insurance, that, but for the repressive operation of this tax, 
the rate of progress would have been still more rapid. It is not 
known on what facts this assumption is founded ; but there are 
facts that appear to make it in some degree questionable whether 
any greater increase would have taken place if the t^xhad not 
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existed, and that appear to be nearly decisive against the opinion 
that the difference would have been very considerable. 

No representations now made as to the oppressive character of 
this duty, of its mischief as a tax on prudence, as an obstacle to 
insurance, nor as to the certainty of a remission of the tax being 
followed by a great increase of insurance, are stronger, or appear 
to be better grounded than those which were made while the duty 
applied to Fanning Stock, and upon the strength of which repre- 
sentations both the duty of 3^. per lOOZ., and the duty of Is. on 
the policy, were, in the year 1833, wholly abrogated as regards 
agricultural produce. Farming Stock (live or dead), and imple- 
ments and utensils of husbandry. Here we had, before 1833, the 
whole of both duties in operation, and from that year a total 
exemption from both. Nothing could more certainly or fairly 
test the opposed effects of taxation, and of total exemption from 
taxation, than this experiment, which left farming capital wholly 
exempt, and all other property liable to both duties. The real 
results of the experiment appear to be that the tax had no effect 
in preventing insurance, and that its abrogation has had no effect 
in increasing insurance. 

We have no exact information as to the value of property 
insured under the denomination of farming stock before the year 
1833-1834; but its amount may be inferred from the difference 
in the amount of all the property insured subject to the tax before 
that year, and the amount that remained subject to the tax after 
farming stock was withdrawn in that year. The difference is 
apparently the amount of farming stock insured subject to the 
duty before that year. 

In the year immediately preceding the exemption of farming 
stock, the value of all property insured had, by steady increase, 
averaging 104^ millions annually for the 10 years preceding, 
reached the sum of 503 millions. Proceeding at the same rate, 
the values insured in 1833 and 1834 should have been respectively 
in — 

1833 - - - 614| millions. 

1834 - - - 525 „ 

But in these years the value of property insured subject to the 
tax in fact fell in 1833, while the exemption only operated during 
six months, somewhat below that of the previous year, and in 
1834, when the whole effect of the year's exemption took place, it 
fell above 20 millions, viz. — 

in 1833 to - - - 503 millions, 

in 1834 to - - - 483 „ 

in other words, in these years, 1833 and 1834, the amount of 
property insured subject to the tax was less by 36| millions than 
the amount which at the previous rate of increase would have 
been insured. This would appear to give the probable amount 
of the value of the property withdrawn from taxation in those 
years. 

D 
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Now the returns of the farming stock insured exempted from 
the tax appear to correspond so exactly with the reduction of 
duty as to confirm this calculation in a remarkable manner. The 
value of farming stock returned as insured in 1834 was 37 
millions, but one quarter of a million more than the amount 
which had disappeared in the same year from the property sub- 
ject to the duty. It appears then to be probable, that, notwith- 
standing all the prophecies of an immense increase of insurance to 
follow the exemption, the actual increase of the first year was not 
very considerable. 

But the subsequent effects of the exemption are not in any 
degree matter of conjectural estimate ; they are clear and decisive 
beyond controversy. 

Commencing with the first year in which we have exact infor- 
mation of the value of farming stock insured, in 1834, it was 37i 
millions sterling ; in 1862 it has risen to 65-i^ millions, a rise in 
28 years of 1^^ per cent, averaging 2-h P^r c^^t« yearly. This 
is the rate of increase of insurance of a species of property favoured 
with a total exemption of duty. 

Now, comparing this increase of insurance with that of property 
which during all this same time has remained subjected to the full 
duty, we find this latter property, in 1834, to be 48.SiV millions, 
in 1862 to be 1,007 millions, increasing in the same 22 years by 
108 per cent, averaging 1-^ per cent yearly. The result of the 
comparison is that the property which has all that time remained 
subject to the tax has increased at an annual rate exactly two 
and three quarter times more rapid than the rate of increase of 
the wholly exempted property. 

If the effects of an absolute exemption of farming stock for 28 
years may be used as an experimental evidence of the practical 
effects of such exemption upon the practice of insurance, then we 
may calculate that if the duty had been wholly abolished in 1833 
upon the property which has remained subject to it, the value of 
the property insured in 1862 would have been 853,243,8701 
sterling instead of the actual value now insured 941,386,000/., that 
is to say, it would have been reduced below its actual amount by 
88,142,130/., or by 9/. 7^. per cent 

It can scarcely be said that farming stock is subject to any 
peculiarities which account for this disastrous experimental result 
of exemption. The natural influences which brought the valu^ 
insured up to thirty-seven millions in 1834 have not ceased, and 
besides the factitious stimulus of a complete exemption of duty, 
which its opponents describe as a very heavy one, and as a great 
discouragement to the insurance of property remaining subject to 
it, other powerful influences have operated to stimulate the in- 
surance of agricultural property during this period which have not 
applied to any of the property remaining subject to the duty. The 
exemption itself was obtained under circumstances which had for 
some years past irresistibly compelled the attention of agriculturists 
to the protection afforded to them by fire insurance. A^arian 
incendiarism, remembered as the *^ Swing fires," had prevailed for 
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three or four years very extensively in the southern counties, and 
sufficiently in other parts of the country to spread alarm univer- 
sally, and at the same time that terror compelled the farmers to 
insure their property, had raised the cost of insurance in the 
counties where this incendiarism prevailed, to two, three, or four 
times the, former rates. To relieve the farmer from the hardship 
to which he was peculiarly exposed, as well as to frustrate the 
object of the incendiary, which was to terrify, not insurance 
companies, but farmers, landlords, and the rural population, the 
exemption of farming property from both the duties on fire 
insurance was granted. It was quite impossible for any farmer 
to be ignorant of the facts, or uninformed as to the extent of 
the peculiar benefit to him of the remission of duty, or of the 
value of the protection involved in the practice of fire insurance ; 
and occasional reports of incendiarism, raised truly or falsely 
from time to time, have never ceased to recall these benefits in a 
peculiar manner to the farmers* minds. But immediately after 
the exemption was granted, and indeed in many cases in anticipa- 
tion of it, another active stimulus was applied to farmers in the 
siddresses of county members, then much more influential than 
BOiv, and in the remarks especially of the provincial press, then 
much more specially devoted than now to the agricultural interest, 
pointing out to them the value of the privilege they had obtained. 
Numerous agents of insurance companies were appointed in county 
and market towns expressly to take advantage of the new field 
of business supposed to be opened. The insurance companies 
universally entered upon a losing competition, reducing their 
rates of premium on agricultural insurances from 5^. to 1*. 9d,, 
that is, by about two-thirds of their previous amount, from which 
reduction they have been obliged, by the losses they have in- 
curred, to return in 1856 to a minimum rate of 45., and at 
length in 1859 to their old rate of 5s., having in the meantime 
stimulated agricultural insurance at the cost or by a sacrifice of 
the profits of all other insurances, by an artificial bounty in the 
shape of a reduction of premiums below the fair cost price of in- 
surance of 65 per cent. The two bounties together, the exem- 
ption of duty Sa. and the reduction of premium 3s. 3^., brought 
down the cost of agricultural insurance from 88. to la, 9d. per 
100/., and was a reduction of every 100/. cost of insurance to 
21/. 17s. 6d., or a discriminating advantage to agricultural insu- 
rance against the insurance of all other property of 7SL 2s. 6d,, 
afforded exclusively to agricultural insurance, and denied to 
all others. Above all, as a permanent cause of increase of agri- 
cultural insurance, there has been a great improvement in the 
processes of agriculture, in the adoption of valuable implem<?nts 
of husbandry, in the weight and value of crops, and improve- 
ments in value of agricultural stock which very much exceed 
those of the majority of the other trades of the country in the 
same period of time. All these influences have been at least aa 
favourable to the increase of the amount of insurance of farming 
stock as any that have affected the other insurable property of 
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the country, and some of the most influential and all the factitious 
stimulus has operated on it exclusively^ and perhaps^ bearing in 
mind the various causes which from year to year diminish the 
destructible or insurable value of houses and buildings, and the 
stocks kept on hand in all other businesses of production and 
trade, while agriculture is the single business in which the stock 
in hand at some time in the year has almost universally increased, 
these considerations would seem to be of themselves more than 
sufficient to render it a moral certainty that from the date of its 
exemption from all duties the value of farming stock insured 
must increase at a rate greatly more rapid than the rate of 
increase of insurance on all other property. Yet, as we have 
seen, the reverse is the fact; agricultural insurance has only 
increased, with the stimulus of a bounty at one time of 1^\ per 
cent, and never less than 60 per cent, at the yearly rate only of 
27, while all other insurance, without bounty or exemption, has 
advanced nearly three times as fast, or at the yearly rate of 7*3 
per cent. 

Much has, however, been made by the opponents of the duty, of 
the fact that during the first eleven years of the exemption agri- 
cultural insurance did indeed increase at a more rapid rate than 
other insurances, namely, while all other insurances increased from 
1835 to 1846 from 494 to 6184^ millions, or at the rate only of 
25*2 per cent., agricultural insurance increased from 39^ to 
54^ millions, or at the rate of 38^- per cent. They attribute all 
this greater temporary progress to the stimulus of insurance by 
the relief from the 3s. duty, keeping out of sight the still greater 
stimulus afforded by the insurance companies themselves, the 
sacrifice of 38. 9t/. per cent, of their fair and necessary prices, by 
which for a time agricultural insurance was reduced to less than 
one-fourth of the price of all other insurances of equal risks. That 
this extravagant and self-des tractive bounty, and not the exemp- 
tion from duty, was the cause of the temporary rapidity of the 
progress, is manifest from the fact that as the insurance companies 
retreated to their natural premiums, agricultural insurance, retain- 
ing still the advantage of 60 per cent, in its exemption from duty, 
lost all the way it had gained in these first eleven years. 

The frequency and the emphasis with which the opponents of 
the duty insist on this temporary increase of agricultural insurance, 
makes it necessary to distinguish with some particularity the 
operation of the respective parts played by the large exemption 
from duty, and by the factitious and improvident reduction of 
their prices by the insurance companies. 

Up to July 1844 the premium generally charged by insurance 
companies on farming stock was 2^. per lOOi, or 35. less than the 
premium of hs. found by antecedent experience to be necessary 
to produce a fair profit to the insurer. During these ten years 
farming stock was insured at one-fourth of the price charged for 
other property involving equal risks, at 2«. per 100/. instead of 8*. 
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The fanning stock insured under these circumstances rose from 
37 -2 millions to 55*6 millions, or 49^ per cent, in the whole ten 
years, or at the yearly rate of 1* 8 million, or nearly 5 per cent., 
during which period the insurance of other property did not 
increase at a yearly rate much exceeding 2TZoths per cent 

From July 1844 to May 1850 the ordinary premium on farming \ 
stock was advanced to Ss. per 100/., an abatement of 25., or of 40 per 
cent off the earlier and the later premium, and still making, with 
the exemption of duty, a bounty of 63 per cent, on insurance 
of farming stock against all other property. In these six years 
the farming stock insured, having fallen in the first year above 
700,000/., increased from 55*6 to 58*3 millions, 4-85 per cent, in 
the whole period, or at the yearly rate of half a million, or iS^ths 
per cent, while the insurance of all other property remaining 
subject to the duty and insured at full premiums, was increasing 
at the yearly rate of 2^ per cent, or more than five times as fast 

From May 1850 to December 1853 the ordinary premium on L J 
farming stock was advanced to 45., with an extra charge of \s. |1 
for the use of steam thrashing machinery, an abatement still of | 
20 per cent off the profitable rate of premium, making, with the r, 
exemption of duty, a bounty of 50 per cent, on farming stock as 
against all other property. In these 3^ years the property in- 
sured fell off year by year from 58 3 millions successively to 
57*1, to 54*9, to 54 -7, decreasing in all 3*6 millions, or 6*2 per 
cent, in the whole period, or at the yearly rate of 1 '45 millions, 
or 2*48 per cent, while the insurance of all other property in- 
creased nearly as fast as that of farming stock decreased, namely, 
at the rate of 2*2 per cent., a difference to the disadvantage of 
farming stock of 4*5 per cent., in spite of its bounty of 50 per 
cent., very clearly showing the factitious character of the previous 
increase under the influence of a still more exorbitant bounty. 

The insurance companies endeavoured to recover their lost ^^ 
business by recurring partially to the previous extravagant bounty, / 
and in December 1853 again reduced the ordinary premium of 
insurance of farming stock to 3*., and abandoned the extra \s. for 
the use of steam, and they continued this rate of charge till July 
1856. The combined bounty of factitiously low premiums and 
exemption of duty was again 63 per cent, as against all other 
property, the cost of insurance of farming stock being 35. per 100/. ^ 
as against 85. Under this stimulus the farming stock insured ' 
again rose from 54*7 millions successively to 56*0, to 58*9, to 
63*3 millions, in all 7*6 millions, 13*8 per cent for the whole 
period, or at the yearly rate of 3*04 millions, or 5*52 per cent, 
while the insurance of all other property increased at the annual 
rate of 1 '68 per cent. 

In July 1856 the premium was again advanced to 45., with 
liberty to use steam. The combined bounty and exemption again 
exceeded 50 per cent, as against all other property, and this con- 
tinued till March 1859. The property insured gradually rose 
from 63*3 to 65*2 (half a year owing to the previous prices), to 
65*8, to 66'5, in all 4*2 millions, or 6*74 per cent, or at the 
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yearly rate of 1 *5 millions^ or 2*45 per cent^ while the insurance 
of all other property increased at the annual rate of 2*8 per 
cent. 

In March 1859 the ordinary premium on farming stocky having 
during all the years of the exemption been found unremunerati?e 
to the companies, was raised to the rate of the average price of all 
other fire insurance, to 5s. per 100/. At this rate farming stock 
has no longer a preference in the premium of insurance, and for 
the first time since the exemption of duty in 1834 is seen with 
only the one factitious advantage of that exemption, or with only 
an advantage of 37^ per cent, its insurance now costing 5s. where 
the insurance of other property costs 8*. At natural premiums, 
and with the legal bounty of 37^ per cent., the property indured 
has fallen off every year from 67*3 millions successively to 65*9, 
to 65*6 in 1862, the last year to which our information extends, 
a falling-oflp in the whole period of 1*7 millions, or of 2*52 per 
cent, or at the yearly rate of 570,000/., or 0*9 per cent, while 
the insurance of all other property has increased at the aimual 
rate of 1 '95 per cent, a disadvantage of the favoured property of 
above 2*8 per cent, yearly. 

It appears to be nearly impossible to show more conclusively 
that the mere exemption from the Ss. duty has done, of itself, 
nothing to increase the amount of insurance on farming stock, 
and that every temporary rise effected in that amount has been 
obtained by enormous sacrifices of premium, and that the rise 
temporarily obtained by these sacrifices of the Companies' profits 
cannot be maintained by the mere benefit of the exemption alone. 
In other words, the public sacrifice of duty, amounting in the 28 
years of exemption to 2,336,001/., or at the present time of about 
98,400/. a year on the amount of farming stock now insured, has 
entirely failed of its object, and has never of itself been effectual 
to enable the insurance of farming stock to keep pace with the 
insurance of other property. This has never been effected, except 
when the public bounty of the exemption was more than doubled 
by still larger sacrifices made by the insurance companies of their 
fair remunerative premiums. 

It must, at all events, be allowed that the absolute exemption 
of farming stock from this duty for twenty-eight years is an expe- 
riment which is of more decisive value than any mere speculation 
as to the probable effects of remission or exemption of other pro- 
perty from this duty. 

Here an important and singular fact is deserving of obser- 
vation, namely, that the recent, present and rapid increase of 
insurance is due in a vastly greater degree to the taxed than to 
the exempted property. Since the artificial stimulus offered to 
agricultural insurance by the alarm caused by *' Swing '' fires, 
and especially by the destructive competition of the insurance 
companies, has been diminished or withdrawn, the rate of 
increase during the last eleven years, more rapid than any during 
during the whole history of fire insurance, 26xV millions a year. 
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19 almost wholly due to the taxed property. The insurance of 

faming stock after the rise effected in the first eleven years of its 

exemption made gradually a less and less proportionate progress, 

as compared with all other property bearing the full burden of 

both duties, and it has twice slightly retrograded, as it was doing 

at the period of the last return for 1862, seeming thus to prove 

that even the apparent gain achieved during the earlier years of 

the exemption was wholly factitious and illusory, and is now 

rapidly in course of being lost under the influence of more 

normal circumstances. 



Comparison of the Progress of the Insurance of Property respectively subject 
to Duties and exempt from Duties. 
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(11.) An analogy is much insisted on by those who advocate a Recovery of 
reduction of the duty on fire insurance, which, from its very general !^®^® ^^ 
admission, requires examination. taxation 

The reduction of heavy duties has very commonly been followed 
by so great an increase in the consumption of the commodities 
taxed as to replace the revenue produced by the higher duty. 

From this kind of experience it is inferred that a reduction of 
the duty of 200 per cent, on fire insurance would remove a great 
discouragement to insurance, and, it is expected, would replace 
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the present revenue, and some even are so confident as to antici- 
pate a great increase of revenue, if the remission of the tax be 
only carried far enough. Some advise a reduction of the duty to 
one-half, — a Is. 6d, duty; being, as they state it, a cent, per cent. 
tax. It appears to be a still more prevalent opinion that a h. 
duty would be the greatest encouragement to insurance that is 
compatible with the retention of the present revenue ; but there 
are some persons who advocate a 6d, duty as likely to be most 
beneficial, at the same time in encouraging insurance and in 
producing revenue. 

All these views are tinctured by the exaggeration already referred 
to (6), the representation that the present duty is a duty of 20C 
per cent 

They all assume that a great amount of insurance is discouraged 
by this tax, and appear to make no account of the fact that the 
great mass of property insurable at common risks, at a premium 
of is. 6d. per lOOZ. is actually already insured at that very rate 
which they describe as preventing insurance, — that the whole of 
the existing mass of insurance is effected at the average rate of 60 
per cent duty on the premium, and that the amount of property 
in England and Wales, already insured, subject to duty exceeds 
the nominal amount of 1,007 millions sterling, and probably 
exceeds in effectual amount (8) 3,000 millions sterling, the 
nominal amount being above 20 years, the probable effectual 
amount being about 60 years' purchase of the rack-rental of all 
the occupied houses and buildings in England and Wales, already 
exceeds considerably in its nominal amount the value of 50/. 
sterling, and in its probable effectual amount the value of 1502. 
sterling of destructible insurable property for every man, woman, 
and child of our whole population. They all assume that the 
possible increase of insurance is indefinite, and that it may 
in fact be increased indefinitely, in proportion to the reduction 
of duty. 

--^Btinction But, in truth, there is no financial analogy in the instances of 

tion of^l"^ reduced duty referred to in this argument and the reduction now 

cost and of the advocated in the duty on fire insurance. 

cost of inci- In the first place, all the duties which have sensibly diminished 

* the production, acquisition, or consumption of any objects have 

borne a considerable proportion to the whole value of those objects. 
A duty of 200 per. cent that trebled the total price of a pound of 
tea or sugar would manifestly make the pound of tea or sugar less 
possible of attainment to a large class of people. So a duty that 
trebled the whole price fof timber, brick, tile, window glass, other 
building material, and the site of a house, would make a house at 
least three times as difficult of production and acquisition, and 
doubtless reduce the quality and quantity of house-room occupied 
by all classes. So of all other duties which considerably affect the 
total cost of objects to the consumers, the remission of such duties 
will generally facilitate consumption of the objects until the point 
is reached at which the natural cost price constitutes the only 
further obstacle to the consumption. 
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But when an addition of expense only attaches to some minor 
incident connected with an object, as for instance, the tax for 
bearing arms on plate or carriages, the effect of the addition 
of expense is wholly different. No person who is able and is 
disposed to purchase plate or a carriage will be prevented from 
carrying out his purpose by the tax, which does not enter into 
the cost of the plate or the carriage, and which he can avoid alto- 
gether if he pleases to dispense with the bearing of arms, and when 
he has acquired the plate or the carriage, it is not many people, 
who are inclined to indulge in the fashion or the embellishment, 
who will forego the gratification for the sake of saving the tax. 

So it is with the cost or with a duty attaching to Fire Insurance. 
The thing in the first place desired and to be acquired is not 
the policy of insurance, the cost of which is Is. 6d,, on which the 
duty of 3^. is so high. The thing desired and to be first acquired 
is the house itself, the furniture, the clothing, and after that their 
preservation, the value of which is the 100/. sterling, and on 
which the duty at its utmost extreme is but a 666th part of the 
value. If this duty did enter into the cost of these objects, it 
would not be suflBciently sensible to affect their acquisition and 
consumption. It will scarcely be affirmed that the duty has in 
fact caused one house the less to be erected, one table or coat the 
less to be made, purchased, or worn. 

If this duty does not affect the production and acquisition of 
insurable property, it wholly fails in analogy with those other 
duties referred to which have prevented the production and con- 
sumption of the objects to which they attached. 

An illustration, much in favour with the opponents of the duty 
on Fire Insurance, is the effect of the reduction of the postage 
duty, which having been diminished from an average of 6d. or 
7rf. (?) per letter to Id. has in the course of a few years reached the 
amount it had attained at the higher rate, implying a multipli- 
cation of letters by more than six or sevenfold. But in this illus- 
tration, it is forgotten that the postage was the whole cost of the 
carrying of the letter, and the letter could not be sent at a less or 
greater charge than the postage — that reducing that charge from 
7rf. to ld,y it was immediately possible for any person to write 
seven letters where he before wrote one, or for seven persons to 
write letters where only one person wrote before. As no reduction 
of the duty on insurance could enable any person now having one 
house to have two or three or six houses, or could enable any 
person now having no house to acquire one, there is no analogy 
in the cases, there is no show of any probability that the pro- 
posed rates of duty would replace the present revenue, and the 
illustration is wholly beside the question as to the probable effect 
of a reduction of duties on Fire Insurance. 

If the remission of the insurance duty, Ss. in the 100/. insured, —assumed 
would not encourage the multiplication, acquisition, use, and con- value of pro 
sumption of houses, furniture, apparel, stock in trade, &c., then bufni^^'^* 
the increase of insurance prognosticated must necessarily take sured ;— 
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place on the destructible property otherwise existing^ and sup- 
posed to be now excluded from the benefit of induranoe by the 
present pressure of this tax. We have seen reason to believe that 
the bulk of destructible and insurable property is in fact already 
insured (8) ; but supposing, for the sake of illustration, that it is 
not so, it remains to see what is the value of combustible property 
which these prophecies assume to be the proper existing object 
of insurance, and now deprived of that benefit by the repressive 
operation of this duty. 
y^' The present nominal amount insured on destructible property 

* subject to duty is 941-j*g^ millions sterling, which represents the 
insurances at -Jrds value the sum of 1,212-^^ millions sterling value 
of destructible value now insured subject to duty. If a l5. 6rf. duty 
would replace the present revenue, the advocates of the reduction 
assume that, instead of 1,212-xV millions sterling value of destruc- 
tible property now insured subject to duty, 2,424-i3g- millions 
(exclusively of all farming stock) are insurable, and would, but 
for this duty, now be insured, which is equal to about forty years' 
purchase of the rack-rental of all the occupied houses and buildings 
in England and Wales, and would give for every man, woman, 
and child in the country, besides all agricultural stock, above 
121/. sterling value in property destructible by fire. 

If a 1^. duty would replace the present revenue, then we must 
assume on the same basis the existence, exclusively of agricultural 
stock, of 3,626-1%^ millions sterling of destructible and insurable 
values equal to about seventy-two years' purchase of the rack- 
rental of all occupied houses and buildings, and giving, in addition 
to all agricultural stock, an average of 181/. sterling value of 
destructible property for every man, woman, and child in the 
country. 

If a 6e/. duty would replace the present revenue, the assumption 
must be of 7,272-,^ millions sterling of destructible insurable pro- 
perty, in addition to all faym stock, equal to about 144 years' 
purchase of the rack-rental of all occupied houses and buildings, 
and above 362/. sterling value of combustible property, in addition 
to all farm stock, for every man, woman, and child in England 
and Wales. . 

When it is remembered that the insurance of two-thirds of the 
true value is higher than the common average, and that this only 
applies to houses and household furniture, while the nominal 
insurance of stock in trade is probably less than a twelfth part 
of the effectual insurance which it covers, and that the total 
effectual insurance now covered by 941 millions sterling, is mode- 
rately estimated at 3,000. millions sterling; then it follows that 
those who prognosticate that reduced duties would replace the 
present revenue must necessarily assume the existence of about 
2^ times the amount of destructible property calculated in the 
previous instances. For instance, if a duty of \s, would replace 
the present duty, they assume the existence of 9,066 millions 
sterling value of destructible and insurable property in England 
and Wales equal to 180 years purchase of the rack rental of all 



occupied houses and buildings, and giving, in addition to all 
agricultural stock, an average of 452/. sterling value of destruc- 
tible property for every man, v^oman, and child in the country. 

It can scarcely be supposed that those who promise such effects 
to ensue from a reduction of the duty can have examined those 
necessary assumptions on which their conclusions must consciously 
or unconsciously be grounded ; but it is incumbent on them 
either to support these assumptions or to abandon their prog-* 
noBtications. 

One further remark only appears to be necessary under this —effects of 
head — that the replacement of revenue promised as the effect of a J^Hon^dis^ 
reduction of duty must not be confounded (as is sometimes done tjnct from tho 
in this part of the discussion) with the increase of revenue arising o^ increase of 
from the natural increase of property. Between 1829 and 1862,^^^^^'^' 
the revenue, at a duty of Ss., has doubled. Doubtless if in the 
year 1829 the duty had been reduced from 35. to Is, 6d., the 
revenue in 1862 would have again become equal to that of 1821. 
Probably the next t32 years may again double the produce of this 
duty, and would, with a duty of Is. 6d,, replace the present 
revenue; but this is obviously a wholly different result from that 
promised by the advocates of the reduction, in no way connected 
with their views of the repressive operation of the present duty, or 
the encouragement which its remission would give to the practice 
of insurance. >. 

(12.) An alteration of the duty on fire insurance has been Recommen- 
proposed, which involves also an adoption of a change in the ^^"?S-^^ 
practice itself of fire insurance, and the advocates of this change « average" 
recommend, as the preferable course, that this change of practice insurance;— 
should be made compulsory by the law. 

The change recommended consists in the compulsory adoption v ^^ 
of the practice universally of insurance " on average," in exclu- 
sion of the practice which is now by the free choice and unbiassed 
preference of all parties become general in the United Kingdom 
of insurance "in gross." 

The prevailing practice of fire insurance, " insurance in gross," —insurance 
is this: — The owner of property considers what part of hjg " ^n gross ; - 
property is destructible by fire, what part is not so, and what is 
the certain or probable salvage in case of fire. He determines ^ 
for himself what is the value which it is prudent to insure; he \ 
insures that, and does not insure the rest. He pays a premium 
on the sum he insures, and he is entitled, on an occurrence of a 
loss by fire, to all the value destroyed up to the extreme amount 
which he has insured. This is, in the United Kingdom, the 
universal system of insurance where the property to be insured 
is commonly kept on the same premises, and not moved about 
from shed to shed, shop to shop, warehouse to warehouse, as many 
goods in various trades are. 

Of course, as under this plan none but destructible property is 
insured, the premium fixed by experience of the losses incurred 
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under the eystem are the premiums of Insurance of destructible 
property, and are proportionally l)igher than the premiums would 

I be on a nugatory practice of pretending to insure indestructible 
property ; but they are most probably only the just premiums 
ascertained by experiment under effectual competition as sufficient 
to insure destructible property. At all events it is wholly at the 
disposal of the Insurers to insure " in gross " or not to do so, 
and to attach whatever conditions, and to fix whatever prices they 
think fit, to such insurance, whether to encourage or discourage 
it, or to protect or compensate themselves against any disadvantage 
to which the system, voluntarily devised and adopted by their pre- 
decessors, may be found to expose them, 
-insonmce ^ The practice of insurance " on average,'' now recently recom- 
on average; jjjgj^j^^ fo,. adoption in preference, is this : — The person seeking to 
insure is not allowed to distinguish for himself the destructible from 
the indestructible portion of the property lo be insured. Whatever 
sum he insures is to apply equally to the indestructible as well as 
the destructible portion ; and the contract of insurance is to this 
efiect, that in case of loss by fire he is only entitled to be paid a sum 
which bears such a proportion to the whole loss actually incurred 
as the sum insured bears to the total value of the property. If 
lOOL be insured, and a loss occurs of 1007., and it be then ascer- 
tained by valuation that the whole property was worth 300/., the 
owner receives not the 100/. lost, but only 33/. He is, in the usual 
words of the contract, a partner with the insurers himself for two- 
thirds of the risks, and they for the other one-third. It is only 
in case he insures the whole value, indestructible as well as 
destructible, of his property, the whole 300/., that he is entitled 
to recover his whole loss. 

The owner on this plan always makes a blind bargain. The 
valuation of his total property is not made till after the loss. 
The chief term in the proportion by which his share in the 
/ partnership of loss is to be determined is never known till the 

^ loss has been actually incurred, and both the valuations of the 

entire property and of the loss have been made. Before these 
valuations neither the owner nor the insurer knows what sum the 
one insures and the other is insured for; all that is certain is this, 
that the owner who does not insure the value of the indestructible 
part of the property can never, in any case, recover the whole of 
his actual loss ; can only know that, whatever occurs, he must be 
a loser, and can never be covered for any loss, however large or 
however small. 

Of course, a contract of insurance which affects to insure what 
cannot be destroyed, and can never really become a ground of 
claim or payment, could, but for the cost of the paper on which 
such a contract is written, and of clerkship, and the costs of the 
insurance establishment, and the cost of the valuation of the 
indestructible property, be undertaken for no premium at all; 
and to the extent that any contract affects to cover indestructible 
property, as no benefit is conferred by it and no risk is incurred 
under it, no risk ought to be charged for, and the owner should 
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pay no premium, and the charge for paper, clerkage, establishment, 
and valuation are purely absurdities, which can only be approved 
by those who justify the receipt of pay for doing nothing at all. 
But when all these expenses about this visionary insurance have 
been paid, it is still possible that an insurance which, affecting 
to insure 300Z., and which only involves a risk at the maximum 
of 100/., on an entire destruction of the destructible property, 
and in all lesser losses of a third only of the actual loss, may 
be effected for little more than one-third of the premium ne- 
cessary effectually to insure an actual 300/., and the actual loss 
incurred in all cases up to that amount. The cheapness of an • 
"average insurance" is manifestly only delusive. The super- 
fluous expenses about the indestructible portions of the property 
must make such a contract, in effect, a dear one. But, because 
under such a system, the premium may be made to appear low, 
without really being so, it is supposed that a great many people 
might be deluded into the purchase of an illusory insurance, who 
cannot be induced to insure at premiums necessary to pay for 
actual^ certain, and effectual insurance. It is even proposed to 
make the system of average compulsory on both the insurers and 
the insured ; to compel those who now only insure what they may 
lose to insure also what they cannot lose ; and to prevent the Com- 
panies henceforth from offering for sale the policies their pre- 
decessors invented, by which certain unconditional and effectual 
insurance was offered to customers for a certain known price ; and 
it is prophesied that if this compulsion is imposed on both parties, 
the purchasers of policies will insure to a much greater extent than 
they do in their present liberty, and that the amount of insurance 
will be proportionally increased, and the amount of the revenue, 
at a proportionately reduced rate of duty, shall not fall off. 

It is even said that abroad, where insurance on average pre- — experien< 
vails, the proportion of insurance greatly exceeds that of England, of "average 
I'he experience of insurance in France is especially cited by * ^^ '"" 
those who recommend the compulsory enforcement of " average *' 
as proving the beneficial operation of the obligation to insure 
under that condition. More especially they refer to the following 
supposed facts, viz. : — 

1. The extrordinarily rapid progress of Fire Insurance in 
France, — it having taken its rise in the year 1816, and having 
reached in 1 855 the sum of 1,236,000,000/. in proprietary com- 
panies, and the estimated sum of 480,000,000/. in mutual 
companies, making together the estimated sum of 1,800,Q00,000/., 
which is represented as being an amount of insurance twice as 
great as the amount 844,252,857/. insured in the same year in 
England and Wales as the result of 180 years' efforts and 
experience. 

2. The cheapness of insurance in France provided under the 
system of average. 

The public is indebted to the industry with which Mr. Samuel 
Brown has made . use of his professional opportunities to gather 
together the most complete mass of connected information upon 
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the progress of insurance in Europe and Asia that has ever yet 
been accessible. As Mr. Brown is eminent amongst the persons 
recommending a reduction of the per-centage duty, and the 
making of the condition of '^average" compulsory as a means 
of compelling an increase of insurance, it will be most safe to 
adopt the information put forth by him in support of his own 
conclusion.* 
y^ As to the rapid progress of insurance in France since its com- 

^ f mencement^ there can be no dispute. The doubt is whether it is 
' justly accounted for when it is attributed to the operation of the 
compulsory condition of '^average/' 1 he true explanation is more 
probably to be found in the entire circumstances of its introduc- 
tion. In 1816 insurance in England had in 140 years struggled 
through all the diflBculties involved in the ignorance of its promo- 
ters, and the ignorance of the general public, the exorbitant charges 
. for insurance, originally 2/. 10*. for every 100/. of the best pro- 
I perty insured (now Is. 6d.), and often as disastrously low as repul- 
^ sively high, and all the difficulties involved in the invention of a 
machinery and the creation of an agency for which in early times 
very few facilities existed. In 1816 the system had in England 
reached its perfection in all its branches, and was susceptible of 
no material improvement, nor of any advance, but by the slow 
increase of insurable property and the stimulus of competition. 
All this ripe experience was transferred at once without occasion 
for any tentative experiment by the agency of skilful practical 
Englishmen into France. At the same time all France was per- 
fectly well prepared for the reception of the matured system. The 
whole land had a cultivable surface four limes as great as that of 
England and Wales, tilled by a population twice as large, and 
this land was divided amongst more than three millions of small 
proprietors, who, unlike our labouring class, all were the 
possessors of crops susceptible of destruction by fire, and 
requiring the benefit of insurance in a much greater degree than 
the produce of England ever did. For the French cultivator 
universally suffers a great disadvantage, especially as to his cereal 
produce, in the fact that the minute division of property in the 
land makes the pillage of ricks and mows and stacks standing in 
the field so easy, that the cultivator is under the necessity of thresh- 
ing out his crops immediately after harvest, and storing them for 
safety in his granary. This is a part of the dwelling house, or within 
its precinct, and instead of the dwelling house of the husbandman 
standing alone, as is common in England, it is situated in a village, 
in the construction and roofing of which timber and thatch were used 
in a larger proportion than in JEngland, and where a fire once begun 
spread with a rapidity and destructiveness long since unknown in 
England. To these strong inducements to the great mass of 
proprietors and tenants in France to welcome at once a system 

♦ See the Papers by Mr. Brown, on the Progress of Fire Insurance, in the Journal 
of the Statistical Society, vol. 20. p. 185. and in the Assurance Magazine, yol. 7. 
1259, 
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of insurance recommended by the experience of England, of the 
prosperity of which very exaggerated ideas were generally enter- 
tained, is to be added unequalled facilities in providing an agency 
to carry it out into the remotest rural districts. The name 
and address of any mayor of every one of the 39,000 communes oF 
France was obtainable for the asking in Paris. The offer of an 
Agency to a mayor, or on his declining it to one of his adjoints, 
was in almost all cases highly acceptable, the honour of the 
appointment being looked on as almost equal to that of a public 
oflSce, and the profits very welcome to so thrifty a people. The 
slow communications^ the clumsy transmission of goods by roulage, 
caused proportionally large trade stocks to be kept long on hand, 
and increased the danger of destruction and the extent of insurance 
of commercial risks greatly out of proportion to the annual impor- 
tance of the business done. All these circumstances naturally 
and satisfactorily account for the instant adoption in all the popu- 
lations of France, of the matured system of Fire Insurance 
when once oflFered to them ; and it would have been very far 
from surprising, if, instead of 40 years, 20 years had sufiiced 
to bring it into operation to an extent quite equal to its extent 
in England. 

But besides these natural advantages for the introduction of 
Fire Insurance into France, certain factitious legal necessities 
compel an exaggeration of its apparent amount in France, just as 
a certain liberty in England to mould contracts to* the will of the 
parties Conceal its real and effective amount in England. In 
England an insurance on two- thirds of the value effectually insures 
that value from loss by fire; and every lOOl. insured represents 
at least 150/., and in farming stock 200/. or 300/. In France 
every 100/. worth of destructible and really insurable property is 
represented by at least a triple insurance, covering indestructible 
and in truth uninsurable property, and this is again sometimes 
doubled and sometimes trebled by other operations which the 
state of the law has suggested, if it has not compelled them. The 
law, which universally obtained admission throughout Europe,/ 
England included, by which all persons concerned in a common 
risk at sea contributed proportionally to any loss suffered by any 
one of them, was by the French Code extended undistinguish- 
ably to all insurances, while in England, by the free preference I 
of the Insurance Companies and of purchasers of policies, it I 
had been usually abandoned for nearly 100 years. The French \ 
Civil Code likewise petrified the equally universal law of Europe, 
including that of England, by which every person was bound to 
compensate his neighbour for any destruction caused by his own 
imprudence or negligence; and made any tenant of any building 
answerable for all destruction by fire, unless he could prove that 
it happened by accident, or fault of construction, or was com- 
municated from an adjoining house. The fact is, that the condition 
of ^'average," where it is adopted voluntarily or compulsory, compels 
the insurance of all the indestructible portions of a property, and 
is commonly estimated to compel an insurance of an amount three 
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times as great as the usual practice of insurance " in gross " does in 
England. The two other provisions of the Code induce persons to 
insure, not only an indemnity of loss to themselves, but against loss 
by their neighbours and their lessors. Thus A insures against loss 
of his own house and furniture, and against his liability to com- 
pensate B on his right hand and C on his left. B does the sam^ 
for himself, and A and C. C does the same for himself, and A-_ 
and B. To the extent that this is done, a property is insured threes 
times over ; and to this extent a sum which on ''average^' insurances 
commonly represents a triple amount of the real risk and the real^ 
insurance, is again multiplied many fold, in proporfion to th^ 
number of neighbouring! proprietors taken into view. It is not 
known to what proportionate extent these last branches of insu- 
rance, known as ''risque locatif" and **le recours des voisins" 
extend, or to what extent therefore they serve to exaggerate the 
apparent amount of insurance in France ; but they undoubtedly 
add something to the eflFect of the fallacious appearance produced 
by the universal operation of the condition of average. Leaving 
these, however, out of consideration, we have to reduce for 
" average " the reported amount of insurance in France in 1855, 
1,800,000,000?., to about one-third of its amount, or 600,000,000?., 
in a country of four times the extent of England and Wales. As in 
England and Wales insurance on two -thirds of the value is effective 
insurance on all properties, and one-third on agricultural property, 
the return of property in England and Wales insured in 1855 
has for the purpose of a just comparison to be increased in 
proportion, viz., for farm insurances 58,902,257?. to. 176,706,771?., 
i for other insurances 785,350,600?. to 1,047,134,133?., making 
I together 1,223,840,900?. effectually insured in England and Wales 
« in the same year. So far then is the true progress of insurance 
in France from being astonishing that it is rather a just ground 
of wonder that so populous and rich a country, with such 
necessities for insurance, under circumstances so favourable 
to its extension, should in 40 years have not attained to one- 
half of the amount of effectual fire insurance attained in England 
and Wales. If '* the condition of average" is an effective cause any 
way, it is to be inferred from an examination of these facts that 
it must have operated in France rather to discourage and retard 
than to accelerate the practice of insurance against loss by fire. 

Secondly, as to the alleged cheapness of insurance in France 
caused by the system of " average,*' — the apparent but decep- 
tions cheapness of insurance may allure the unwary, but it cannot 
, be put forward as a real recommendation, being deceptions, but 
\ can only be recommended as a good trick of trade to obtain 
custom on false grounds when the undisguised truth fails to ob- 
tain it. 

No doubt an " average *' insurance of safe and indestructible 
property can be sold for one-third or less than the cost of an 
effective insurance of the amount of only probable destruction. 
No doubt this apparent cheapness can be still further reduced in 
appearance, and very profitably to the insurers, when they get 
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multiplied premiums for one and the same risk, and accordingly 
the insurance of the '* risque locatif '* is offered at one-third of the 
piice of ordinary insurance, and the indemnity of the " recours des 
voisins " at one fourth. Premiums for insurance of such risks as 
tliey become general, become premiums for insurance from 
illusory risks, or for no insurance at all. There is no means of 
inaking a comparison worthy of any trust of these illusory 
insurances on non-existent risks with our English system of 
xmconditional, unqualified, eflFective insurance, and the pretended 
csomparison Hf such wholly disparate things is of no value or eflFect 
"whatever in this discussion. 

It is not by mere accident, nor for want of light or experience, —experience 
that the system of insurance in gross has been adopted "^P^^^J^^" 
England, where it is applicable, and insurance on average rejected ^ ^^ ' 
in every case, except when it is inevitable. Our first acquaintance 
with insurance was with Marine and Mercantile Insurance. The 1 1 
whole practice, law, and doctrine of "average" was developed || 
originally in application to losses at sea, and to the proportionate li 
shares of all owners of ship and cargo to such losses.* When '* 
insurers became substituted for these owners, and undertook to 
bear the latter harmless from their respective losses, — neither 
more nor less, — this principle of *^ average " was necessarily im- 
ported as a portion of the system of marine insurance. The 
doctrine thus imported has never been abandoned, and we, of all 




* The doctrine was matured and spread through the Mediterranean States at least 
M early as the time of the Rhodian Maritime Code, whence, through the Roman Law, 
into which it was incorporated more than 2,000 years ago, it became a part of the 
Mercantile Law of every maritime country. See on this subject, and that of salvage 
at sea, the whole chapter De Lege Rhodia de Jactu, Dig. xiv. 2, the doctrines of 
which are literally reproduced in the very numerous decisions of our own Courts in 
cases raised at the same time when insurance was being introduced into England. 

This is Gravina's Summary of the Doctrine of Mercantile "average" of the 
Rhodian Laws.-—" Ex omnibus autem Rhodiis legibus, hi:gus ad nos capitis Integra 
sentenlda pervenit, quo continetur, ut si ventorum vi, aut imbribus tempestas cooriatur, 
unde navis in periculo versetur, quo ut eximatur oporteat eam levare, atone jactura 
mercium exonerare ; mercium projectarum domino damnum illud a dqmiom mercium 
conservatarum pro rata onuuum, ipsomet etiam nauta contribuente, skrciatv . * * * * 
In rationem autem contributionis venit etiam ponio ipsarum met£ium jactarum ; 
ut earum dominus tanto minus a ceteris exigat, quanto pro rata jactarum oneratur 
mercium. Quamobrem si duo singuli centum haberent in mercibus ; Cijus jactarum 
mercium dominus ducentum ; C^jus amissis mercibus auferet a singulis quinquaginta, 
et nanfragio amittet altera centum; quoniam tantundem iUe habebat in mercibus 
amissis, quantam illi duo in servatis. Unde sicuti portio Caji, quse erat ducentum, 
superabat portionem singulorum, quae erat centum ; eadem proportione post naufragium 
portio Caji, quse est centum, superabit portionem singulorum, quse est quinquaginta, 
ut tarn ante, quam post naufragium, portio Caji dimidio superet portionem singulorum. 
Contra si Cajus merces projeceril^ quse valerejt quinquaginta : unus autem et alter 
servarint proprias cujusque centum sestimatas, Cajus damnum accipiet in decem : duo 
vero illi duplum quisque contribuent, pro singulis, nempe viginti, ut qua proportione 
quinquaginta ilia unius respondebant sin^orum centenis. eadem ratione quadragjnta 
cjusdem respondeant singulorum octogems." — Origg. J. C. m. cxi. 

Manifestly the liability of the master of the £^ip and of all the owners of the cargo, 
under the ancient laws of Rhodes, was one of " Mutual Lisurance " against speml 
risks of the sea, on " the Condition of Average," and with a "Liability Limited " by 
the value of their several investments in ship and cargo ; a contract of iiusurance ynm 
all the most modem improvements, actual and projected. 
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countries, as the most nautical and mercantile, and the most con- 
cerned in all forms of insurance, by necessity, have, since insurance 
by policy was first devised, had the most to do with it, and are 
most farniliar with it in all its bearings and applications. Out of 
these forms of marine and mercantile insurance arose with us, as 
in other countries, the practice of ordinary fire insurance, with 
this difference, that we have deliberately modified the practice, 
knowingly rejecting the system of ^* average" when it is less 
applicable, and keeping it only when it is not to be dispensed 
with. The Insurance Companies, with full knowledg«Df its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, under no compulsion whatsoever, and no 
inducement but the expectation of increasing their business by 
making insurances more acceptable to their customers in propor- 
tion as they removed all occasions for doubt and dispute, and made 
assurance sure, deliberately offered to purchasers policies in 
gross, and their purchasers, without other compulsion or influence 
except the fact that the companies by degrees only offered for 
sale policies of insurance in gross, accepted the change. The 
assertion that the present undistinguishing duty, by pressing 
more heavily on "average'' insurance^ has prevented or dis- 
couraged its adoption, is not correct; the true fact being, that 
till the year 1782 there was no duty that could possibly have any 
i such effect, and that it was in the earlier part of that century 
that this system was rejected, and the system now in use adopted, 
by the simple unbiassed sense of convenience of both owners and 
insurers. 

If, now, the system of insurance in gross is found to operate to 
the disadvantage of the companies in any respect, it is, as it 
always has been in England, perfectly at their option to grant 
policies of insurance in gross only on such terms and con- 
ditions, as to price, or proportion of insured to uninsured pro- 
perty at risk, as their view of their own interest may dictate. 
For the law to restrict the present liberty of all parties for the 
sake of forcing a delusive appearance of increased insurance by 
making the condition of average insurance compulsory would be 
to fly hi the face of a long experience, and a deliberate and 
unbiassed judgment, in a matter in which the sense of the people 
concerned on both sides is the best test of utility. 

But the present experience in England of the average system 
also seems to be conclusive against any compulsory extension, or 
any artificial financial encouragement of it. It is necessarily 
applied in the cases where goods to be insured frequently change 
their place, in the course of storage, manufacture, and the like 
operations; and the law expressly provides (9 Geo. 4. c. 3.) for 
these cases. In the case of goods so situated, it is the l»w itself 
and the insurers who enforce, and not the purchasers of policies 
who desire or approve the application of " the average condition." 
But though necessary in this class of cases* it is a constant 
cause of diflScuIty, and a frequent one of dissatisfaction; it is 
said, by oflScers of the largest companies, that, but for peculiar 



^nd costly arrangements, it would not be carried out, that the 
vast fire insurance business of Liverpool could not be undertaken 
but by means of an expensive '* committee of average/' organized 
and maintained in that town by the London companies for this 
especial purpose. Some of the offices insuring the greatest / 
amount of agricultural property have systematically made known / 
to all their farming customers the lower rate (one-third lower) at 
which an assurance is effected " on average ;" but, in one of the 
greatest of these offices not one average policy could be found, 
and in another the practice had, to the small amount to which 
it had obtamed, been found so unsatisfactory that, in cases of 
dispute, the office had surrendered all its covenanted advantages 
under the contract, and was averse, on this account only, to the 
issue of any farming policies containing this condition. 

Some more special reasons are put forward for the adoption of 
the average system, 

• It is urged that owners, under the system of insurance in gross, Special reasc 
unfairly pick out of their property the hazardous portions, giving ^^^ adoption 
to the insurers only the dangerous part to insure, withholding jj^g^^^l^^^ 
from them all share in the safe and better part. But this __|^jyjjggg ^^ 
complaint appears to ignore the very nature and object of fire the insurers 
insurance, which is not to insure from loss what is by its nature 
safe from destruction, but is to make men's fortunes secure, and 
their minds easy in respect of that which is in jeopardy of fire. 
An insurance to insure incombustibles from fire would be a self- 
contradiction. And as the hardship on the insurers of having 
none but destructible property to insure it must in reality amount 
to nothing, inasmuch as their premiums, founded on experience 
of the losses incurred under this very system of insurance, are 
proportionally high, and are admitted to be at least fairly pro- 
fitable, being premiums for entire insurance against lo3s, and 
would be just as much lower than they now are if the system 
were altered so as to make the seeming insurance only a partial 
insurance against the loss, or in any degree an inoperative and 
nugatory insurance of indestructible property. 

Another reason offered is that insurance on average, making — " average 
the owner a partner in the risk, makes him interested in saving coJ^verts the 
the insured property when in danger from fire, and so converts « g^g police. 
the owners themselves into an excellent fire police. But this 
reasoning somewhat conflicts with the general reasoning by which 
the change is justified, namely, that the tendency of the "average" 
system is to compel' owners to insure the whole amount of their 
property. Instead of operating to compel all persons to insure 
the whole of their property, in which case under the average 
system they would recover the whole of their loss, and be wholly 
uninterested pecuniarily in the salvage, this recomendation of the 
average system assumes that owners will under that system do as 
owners do under the system of insurance in gross, — insure for a 
part only of the whole value of the property. It is clear that so 
far as the average plan induced owners to insure the whole value, 
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this argument would entirely fail, while so far as it would hold-ji 

good of partial insurance under that plan, it holds good of alt 

• under-insurances under every possible system. In its principlcj^ 
this is an argument against all insurance whatsoever, as diminish — 
ing the strength of the motives of the owner to save his property,^ 
But it is a fact testified generally by the officers of insurances 
companies, that all honest owners under the present system o -f 

/insurance in gross do exert themselves to the utmost to save theiz- 
property from fire, and the experience is almost invariable that 
honest owners fully insured, who can save nothing for themselves, 
constiintly save all that it is possible to save. As to the fraudulent 
insured, who propose to make a gain by their apparent loss, they 
as a rule do insure to more than the full value of their property. 
They are interested in its entire destruction, and in effacing every 
vestige which would afford a trace of their fraud. But this 
motive for insuring fully, and for effecting a total destruction, 
operates equally under the system of average insurance as of / 
insurance in gross, 
lecapitnlation Much more is to be urged against the change ; but what has 
isto^'average. \yQQji gaid, seeming of itself to be conclusive, may suflice. On 
the whole, it would appear that the system of insurance on 
average has been tried in England under favourable circum- 
stances, and has been, without the bias of any artificial motive, 
retained only where it is applicable, and for the rest spontaneously 
rejected for a better and more intelligible and satisfactory system; 
that the system is fraught with the uncertainty which it is the 
very object of all insurance to get rid of, is wasteful in as far as 
the processes it involves are unnecessary, or only made necessary 
by the fictitious character of the contract ; that the pretended 
cheapness of the premium is an illusion, inasmuch as the system 
must inevitably be more expensive than insurance in gross, and 
the insurance contracted for is to more than the extent of the 
apparent difference of price nominal and not actual ; that the 
present revenue could only be sustained by an apparent but 
delusive increase of insurance ; but that as a real deterioration 
of the value of insurance would be effected by the change, a 
reduction of effectual insurance is the more probable effect, in 
which case the present revenue can only be maintained by a 
real increase of the burden, however it may be disguised. 

IhterestBof ^ (13.) The preceding remarks have been confined to the 
uMurance com-; consideration of the public interests in the question, first, in 
^""^' respect to the very general interest of the public in fire insurance 

and as payers of the duties ; and, secondly, as involved in the 
maintenance of a necessary revenue by the least objectionable 
impositions. The peculiar interests of fire insurance companies 
and other insurers are only secondary, and cannot be placed in 
the same line. If the present duties be advantageous .to the 
public, their direct effect on insurers is immaterial ; and if they 
be disadvantageous to the latter, the disadvantage, whatever it be. 
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whatever shape it take, will be repaid by the general prosperity 
of the business and the rate of premiums. 

Still the fact is not unworthy of notice, that the present duties 
are on the whole satisfactory to those who carry on the business 
of insurers. Few of them have objected or do object to these 
duties ; and those who do so object are more than balanced by 
others, who find special trading reasons for their maintenance. 
It is generally those who seek to establish or enlarge an insurance 
business who view these duties as an obstacle, and represent 
them as iavouring monopoly, and as inimical to the practice of 
insurance. Most of the companies, on the other hand, which are 
well established and in possession of good business, appear to be 
content with the operation of the duties. In fact, these duties do 
constitute an obstacle to thQ one class and a facility to the other. 

The allowance on the payment of the duties of four per cent, 
in London and five per cent, in the country for the collection 
and prompt payment is to these companies who pay the duty 
within the quarter a source of profit which neither appears to 
be added to their customers' premiums nor abstracted from 
their own revenue. On the whole it is such a sum as enables 
every company with a large business to pay the cost of their 
country agency, an indispensable means of success to every Fire 
Insurance Company. A less duty, involving a proportionally less 
discount, would compel the companies to raise their premiums or 
to encroach on their present rate of profits. They, therefore, 
find the present system a convenience and facilitation of their 
business. 

But this advantage to established companies is relatively a 
disadvantage to new ones, who, till they have acquired a sufficient 
business to pay their agency by this discount, must be contented 
wi^th an inferior agency, or provide for an efficient one out of 
capital or premiums. Still, this would be no objection to new 
enterprises, commenced with sufficient bona fide capital, the 
expense of working through this period being a legitimate appli- 
cation of that capital, and a just foundation of future profits. 
The effectual restraint is upon speculative enterprises started 
without sufficient capital to make these advances; and the 
present system of duty and discount is therefore looked on by 
most of the existing companies as a beneficial check upon merely 
speculative enterprises, and some security to the public that a 
company undertaking insurance has the command at least of 
some of the necessary capital. 

(14.) It is thus to be seen that the Per-centage Duty on Fire RBOAPrruuL. 
Insurance is a tax now (1862) producing a revenue from England "^^^^^ 
and Wales of 1,412,079/. (and including Scotland and Ireland, of 
1,609,844/. yearly); a revenue which has more than doubled itself 
(notwithstanding the exemption of agricultural produce and 
farming stock) in thirty-two years, and is at the present time 
making a more rapid progress than ever, the total annual revenue 
from this duty having increased in England and Wales alone by 
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200,000/1 in the course of the last eight years, and by 101,OOOi 
in the course of the last three years. Such an improvement in 
an old established source of revenue scarcely has a parallel, and, 
in a financial point of view, should dispel the notion, if it were 
seriously entertained, that for the purpose of improving the 
present revenue or its future prospects any change in the imposi- 
tion of the duty can be required. 

This branch of revenue is collected at the charge of four per 
cent, and a maximum of five per cent., without loss or evasion, 
and without occasion for appeal ; and as an incidental to an 
existing revenue establishment, involving quite an inconsiderable 
increase of its staff, none of which, however, could be dispensed 
with, whatever remission of duty might be effected, short of its 
entire abrogation. 

It is seen that the duty falls entirely on realized property, 
whether of the permanent or consumeable kinds, never by any 
possibility rising to more than -nnrths of a penny on each pound 
sterling qf value, even on the most permanent property, and on 
commodities of common consumption very rarely adding an 
8,000th part to their cost ; being sums inappreciable in the cost 
of all commodities, and without any sensible influence in checking 
production, trade, or accumulation. 

It is seen that under the burden of this duty the practice of 
fire insurance has increased and is increasing in the same measure 
as the tax itself; that the burden is relatively the lightest where 
the natural cost of insurance is heaviest and the' property least 
able to bear the burden, and only appears to be comparatively 
heavy where the cost of insurance is lightest and the property 
most valuable and least oppressed by the burden ; that the natural 
proportion of insurance to destructible property has, probably, for 
a long time past, been nearly reached, being now as 65Z. of sucli 
property insured for every man, woman, and child, and that the 
amount of insurance is probably hereafter to be extended chiefly 
by the natural increase of insurable property itself, and not by the 
abrogation or reduction of this duty ; and that, in fact, insurance 
subject to the whole burden of the tax has, without special or 
extraordinary stimulants, increased, in the whole period since 
1833, at the annual rate of 7*3 per cent., whilst agricultural 
insurance, wholly exempted from the tax, has under extraordi- 
nary extrinsic and factitious encouragements, increased only at 
the annual rate of 2*7 per cent. 

It does not, therefore, appear that this tax is liable to peculiar 
objection as a tax on prudence or as a preventive of insurance, 
least of all that it is so in those cases in which insurance is most 
difficult and most desirable. 

It is not made to appear that the amount of revenue derived 
from this duty can be conveniently spared, or that any other tax 
as productive at present, or as promising for the future, as little 
burdensome to industry or property, as little annoying in assess- 
ment or collection, or more popular, has been suggested as proper 
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to be substituted for this tax, or to be retained in order that this 
may be abrogated. 

It appears, then, that all the known facts and reasonings concur 
in favour of retaining the duty at its full present rate, and that 
the only valid objection to it as now imposed is the present useless 
and unjust exemption of agricultural insurances — an injustice 
the allegation of which constitutes the one sole assertion in the 
numerous petitions presented to Parliament for the repeal or 
reduction of the duly* that on examination is found to be sus- 
tainable, and which would be properly redressed, not by abrogating 
a good tax, but by abolishing an unjustifiable exemption. 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
Your most faithful 

and obedieni Servant, 

Oeoroe Coode. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



A Form of Petition has been numerously signed and presented 
to Parliament, praying for the repeal or reduction of the duties 
on Fire Insurances. It may be useful to point out in detail the 
inaccuracy of all but one of the allegations contained in it, and 
the just conclusion to which that one allegation properly points. 

The terms of the Petition are as follows : — 

" To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled : — 

" The humble Petition of the undersigned Merchants^ Manu- 
facturers^ and Traders of the 

" Sheweth, 

" That your petitioners consider that a duty of three shillings per 
" cent, per annum on Fire Insurances, amounting, in most instances, 
" to two hundred per cent, on the charge for risk, is oppressive on 
" the mercantile and prudential portion of the conununity ; and that 
" its effects are to prevent insurances in many cases altogether, while, 
" in other instances, insurances are effected only on the minimumy 
" instead of the maximum value of the property. 

" That the object of the Grovernment of this country should be, to 
" encourage every prudentiar act that may tell on the welfare of the 
" people ; but, that the operation of this duty induces recklessness, by 
** its enormous annual charge on the manufacturing, trading, com- 
" mercial, and other portions of the community. 

" That in consequence of this excessive duty, not more than one- 
" third of the insurable property of this country is protected from loss 
" by fire. 

" That the amount of farm stock insured in the various offices of 
" this country exceeded, in the year 1859, the sum of seventy-four 
" millions sterling, paying no duty ; and your petitioners consider that 
" no sufficient reason can be stated to justify the fact, that one portion 
" of Her Majesty's subjects should pay an annual duty of two hun- 
" dred per cent., while another section is altogether exempt from the 
" operation of thli excessive and impolitic impost. 

** Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray your Honourable House 
" will immediately take measures for the repeal or the redaction of 
" the duty on Fire Insurances, injuriously pressing, as it does, on the 
" mercantile, conunercial, and prudential portion of the conununity. 
" And your Petitioners will ever pray, etc." 

" — a duty of three shillings per cent, per annum on Fire Insu- 
" ances, amounting in most instances to 200 per cent on the 
*^ charge for risk — " 

The duty of 200 per cent, on Fire Insurances only applifes 
to the best class of London houses insured at the lowest risks, 
for which alone the Companies' price or premium is so low as 
Is, 6d. per 1007. The average premium is 5s, per 100/. on which 
the duty is only 60 per cent. Report (6.) 
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*^— is oppressive on the mercantile and prudential portion of the 
** community — " 

The tax operates only temporarily on the mercantile portion of 
the community, being finally paid by the consumer of the goods 
insured, the premium of insurance being one of the expenses of 
distribution. Report (5.) 

So far from being oppressive while it rests on the mercantile 
man, it rarely amounts to -r^o^h part of the cost of the goods 
insured. Report (4.) 

As to its being oppressive on the prudential portion of the 
community, all taxes must necessarily and inevitably press on 
them chiefly, as the only producers and preservers of taxable 
wealth. But if a tax which in no case reaches ■g^r^'^ P^^'^ ^^ *^® 
value of their property destructible by fire, or one-third of a 
penny on each pound sterling of value insured, is to be considered 
as too oppressive on the prudential portion of the community, 
that is to say, on the possessors of wealth, it would be impossible 
to raise any tax of any national use from the only portion of the 
community who could by any possibility pay it. Report (4.) 

*^ — its effects are to prevent insurance in many cases altogether " — 

No single instance of this operation has ever been pointed out. 

There is scarcely any property insurable at 1*. 6flf., on which 

the tax is 200?. per cent., which can now be discovered remaining 

uninsured. 

The only considerable amount of property that can be dis- 
covered uninsured, is the property that is of so hazardous a 
character as to be uninsurable, or only insurable at enormous 
premiums, on which the duty is an inconsiderable per-centage, 
and the still larger amount of small properties under 300/. in 
value, which the Insurance Companies, by their own intentional 
surcharges, shut out from insurance. Report (8.) 

" — while, in other instances, insurances are eff*ected only on the 
*^ minimum instead of the maximum value of the property — " 

What is meant is, that people only insure such part of their 
property as they judge to be exposed to destruction by fire, and do 
not insure the whole value of their property, of their sites, founda- 
tions, basements and cellars, of the brick, stone, or iron about their 
houses, or of other indestructible or easily secured parts of their 
property. It would be equally foolish to pay either duty or 
premium for insuring these, and if the duty were repealed the 
absurdity would still remain the same of paying a premium to 
insure what is here called the maximum value, that is, the whole 
value of the property, indestructible as well as destructible, and 
nobody would practice it then more than now. Report (8). 

" — the object of the Government of this country should be to 
*^ encourage every prudential act that may tell on the welfare of 
" the people — " 

The object of every Government should rather be to let 
prudence take care of itself. It will assuredly, if left to itself. 
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without Government encouragement, and better without it than 
with it, tell on the welfare of all. 

But the Government, do what it will, can only tax the results 
of prudential and beneficial exertion. Imprudent and pernicious 
agencies produce no fund for taxation. It is a mere dream that 
wisdom and virtue can be encouraged by Government by being 
allowed to go untaxed, and only imprudence and vice be taxed 
for its maintenance. Report (7.) 

^ — but the operation of this duty induces recklessness — '' 

The meaning must be what is expressed before, that people 
are by this duty discouraged from insuring. The fact is not to 
be lightly assumed as if it were self-evident. The real evidence 
is to the contrary, namely, that nearly all the insurable property 
that exists, and nearly all that the Companies will undertake 
to insure, is now in fact insured. Report (8.) 

** — by its enormous annual charge on the manufacturing, trading, 
** commercial, and other portions of the community — " . 

^^ The enormous charge " is one that in any case even of the 
most permanent property insurable at the lowest premium of 
1*. 6rf. per cent, can never equal ^rd of a penny on the value 
of one pound sterling. 

But on the "manufacturing, trading, and commercial classeSj" 
the charge of the duty does not rest at all. Their temporary 
providing of the tax until their customers repay them is an ad- 
vance or temporary investment that rarely amounts to -ruW^h part 
of the prime cost of any commodity. Report (4.) 

*' — in consequence of this excessive duty, not more than one-third 
" of the insurable property of the country is protected from loss 
<* by fire.'* 

As to the " excessiveness of the duty,'" see above. 

The extent to which fires and losses by fire may occur cannot 
be aflected either by insurance or by a duty on it. No property 
is " protected " by insurance *' from loss by fire." All that in- 
surance can do is to reimburse the loss after it is suffered. 

As to the assertion that " not more than one third '' of the 
insurable property is insured, it is wholly unsupported by any 
known facts. The experience of the Fire Engine Elstablishment 
shews that from -J^th to ^th only of the recorded fires in the metropolis 
damage or destroy uninsured property ; and that the great mass 
of these uninsured properties are of very inferior value, including 
that which is wholly uninsurable on account of its hazardous 
character, and, in a still greater degree, properties of any value 
under 300/. tie insurance of which the Companies themselves 
discourage. There is neither evidence nor reason to countenance 
the supposition that in value these constitute any considerable, or 
any but a very small fractional part of the property actually 
insured. There is even less reason to believe that the duty has 
any appreciable effect in preventing the insurance of such pro- 
perty, which is excluded from this protection by its own incurable 



hazardousness and the prudent commercial policy of the Insurance 
Companies. Report (8.) 

"That the amount of farm stock insured in the various offices 
" of this country exceeded, in the year 1859, the sum of seventy- 
" four millions sterling, paying no duty ; and your petitioners 
" consider that no sufficient reason can be stated to justify the 
" fact, that one portion of Her Majesty's subjects should pay an 
" annual duty of two hundred per cent, while another section is 
'* altogether exempt from the operation of this excessive and 
'* impolitic impost." 

It is probable that, as the petition urges, "no sufficient 
" reason can be stated to justify the fact that one portion of Her 
" Majesty's subjects should pay an annual duty of 200 per cent., 
*^ while another section is altogether exempt from the operation 
" of this impost." 

The most weighty reason originally urged for the exemption 
was that it would deprive the incendiary of his means of terrify- 
ing the farmer, by enabling the latter to insure his property 
more cheaply, and so escape personal losses to which he was 
then peculiarly exposed. Other reasons urged, as favouring the 
agricultural interest, were even then of little weight, and would 
not now be entertained. As an encouragement of agricultural 
insurance the exemption has altogether failed of its objects^ and 
the existing exemption of Farming Stock is the only solid detrac- 
tion from the general fairness and equality of the tax. The 
petitioners most justly object to this inequality, but they propose 
to redress it by abolishing the useful and unobjectionable tax, 
instead of the unjustifiable exemption. The Reduction of the 
duty which the petition prays for as an alternative of entire 
Repeal would still leave uncured all the objection in principle to 
this partial exemption of Farm Stock. Report (10). 

G. C. 
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APPENDIX. 



Amount of Fibb Insurance Duty paid in England and Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, in the nnder*mentioned Years. 



Fer-centage 
Duty. 


Tears ended 


England 
andWales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Total. 








£ 






£ 


U. 6rf. 


1st August 


1783 


142,822 


— 


— 


142,822 


n 


if 


1784 


116,201 


— 


— 


116,201 


ff 


ft 


1785 


102,433 


— 


— 


102,433 


ft 


ra 


1786 


99,687 


— 


— 


99,587 


yl 


» 


1787 


102,689 


1,315 


— 


104,004 


it 


ft 


1788 


101,323 


1,414 


— 


102,737 


if 


tf 


1789 


104,918 


1,564 


— 


106,482 


tt 


>) 


1790 


108,711 


1,654 


— 


110,365 


ij 


9t 


1791 


113,165 


1,861 


— 


115,016 


jf 


it 


1792 


121,567 


1,999 


— 


123,566 


if 


f> 


1793 


132,955 


2,140 


— 


135,095 


tf 


it 


1794 


132,372 


2,050 


— 


134,422 


ft 


»> 


1795 


132,536 


2,165 


— 


134,701 


28, 


>♦ 


1796 


141,256 


2,421 


— 


143,677 


tf 


»f 


1797 


136,122 


2,423 


— 


138,545 


ft 


»> 


1798 


183,756 


3,157 


— 


186,913 


ft 


ft 


1799 


198,634 


3,497 


— 


202,131 


;t 


5th January 1800 


91,783 


1,030 


— 


92,813 


ft 


w 


1801 


204,947 


3,614 


— 


208,561 


ft 


» 


1802 


219,624 


3,786 


— 


223,410 


ft 


1) 


1803 


223,548 


3,896 


-~ 


227,443 


)> 


>♦ 


1804 


238,067 


5,419 


— 


243,486 


28. 6d 


f> 


1805 


260,610 


5,423 


7,274 


273,307 


tt 


)» 


1806 


321,155 


7,241 


7,092 


336,488 


»f 


)) 


1807 


341,193 


9,803 


4,107 


355,103 


It 


)) 


1808 


352,050 


11,413 


15,142 


378,605 


ft 


)) 


1809 


378,875 


12,034 


17,447 


408,356 


ft 


»» 


1810 


406,037 


13,362 


19,768 


439,167 


»t 


n 


1811 


434,158 


16,435 


22,408 


473,001 


;f 


>> 


1812 


447,767 


17,245 


21,368 


486,370 




)) 


1813 


653,262 


15,677 


24,584 


593,513 




)f 


1814 


437,381 


15,918 


26,633 


479,932 


)f 


91 


1815 


486,640 


16,410 


27,832 


530,782 


38. 


}) 


1816 


501,966 


16,670 


24,451 


643.076 




If 


1817 


673,213 


19,242 


26,570 


618,025 




ft 


1818 


677,428 


. 20,163 


22,224 


619,815 




)f 


1819 


584,244 


20,198 


21,866 


626,297 




ft 


1820 


596,263 


21,865 


22,701 


639,829 




tt 


1821 


686,898 


22,244 


21,737 


630,879 




ft 


1822 


699,534 


21,827 


21,943 


643,304 




♦» 


1823 


607,834 


23,342 


21,607 


662,783 




)« 


1824 


602,502 


24,846 


21,931 


649,279 




it 


1825 


641,650 


28,018 


26,644 


696,112 




ft 


1826 


663,334 


38,120 


24,028 


725,482 




ft 


1827 


691,867 


45,990 


25,251 


763,108 




If 


1828 


670,032 


47,094 


26,554 


743,680 


tt 


tf 


1829 


706,244 


47,663 


28,241 


782,048 




tt 


1830 


723,323 


60,459 


28,606 


802,288 




»» 


1831 


717,275 


51,579 


29,222 


798,076 




>» 


1832 


748,679 


60,673 


29,209 


828,561 




)f 


1833 


756,697 


61,164 


29,334 


836,095 




» 


1834 


754,696 


51,215 


31,627 


837,437 




tt 


1835 


726,909 


50,638 


32,774 


809,221 


ft 


ft 


1836 


766,193 


53,230 


34,802 


844,225 


»> 


w 


1837 


780,628 


64,630 


37,003 


872,161 
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Linoant of Fire Insurance Duty paid in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in the undermentioned Years — {continued). 



er-centage 
Duty. 


Tears ended 


England 
and Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Total. 








£ 






£ 


3«. 


5th January 1838 


805,996 


57,200 


40,114 


903,310 


M 


n 


1889 


835,061 


59,104 


41,370 


935,535 


)> 


if 


1840 


864,656 


60,316 


43,503 


968,475 


W 


»» 


1841 


885,691 


59,746 


45,348 


990,785 


» 


yt 


1842 


900,991 


64,938 


45,705 


1,011,634 


» 


99 


1843 


920,526 


65,893 


46,769 


1,033,188 


» 


» 


1844 


921,809 


65,498 


48,720 


1,036,027 


» 


»» 


1845 


935,442 


68,227 


49,623 


1,053,292 


)) 


>» 


1846 


961,020 


70,684 


51,417 


1,083,121 


» 


» 


1847 


980,830 


74,640 


53,089 


1,108,559 


if 


»> 


1848 


1,003,138 


73,080 


54,044 


1,130,262 


M 


»» 


1849 


1,001,469 


64,393 


50,947 


1,116,809 


M 


>» 


1850 


1,019,721 


64,171 


50,529 


1,134,421 


>» 


»» 


1851 


1,042,396 


65,875 


51,259 


1,159,530 


» 


>» 


1852 


1,070,727 


67,229 


52,549 


1,190,505 


» 


»» 


1853 


1,098,457 


68,099 


53,825 


1,220,381 


>» 


» 


1854 


1,141,346 


71,600 


56,479 


1,269,425 


ft 


»> 


1855 


1,178,026 


76,782 


58,557 


1,313,365 


■»> 


)f 


1856 


1,203,861 


78,614 


59,249 


1,341,724 


?» 


» 


1857 


1,243,341 


82,294 


62,559 


1,388,194 


5> 


w 


1868 


1,269,120 


87,337 


65,127 


1,421,584 


»♦ 


it 


1859 


1,311,636 


92,067 


67,619 


1,471,322 


»» 


» 


1860 


1,334,282 


97,390 


71,277 


1,502,949 


)f 


>» 


1861 


1,375,798 


106,250 


76,744 


1,558,792 


J» 


»» 


1862 


1,412,079 


117,269 


80,496 


1,609,844 
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Return of the Amount of Duty of 1^. received for Fibe Policy 
Stamps in England from the Year 1809 (the first Year when a 
separate Account of the Produce was kept) to 1861-2. 





Year. 


Amount of 


Year. 


Amount of 






Duty received. 


Duty received. 








£ 




£ 






1809 


4,277 


1836 


7,337 






1810 


3,953 


1837 


5,833 






1811 


3,935 


1838 


6,134 






1812 


3,647 


1839 


5,799 






1813 


3,519 


1840 


6,694 






1814 


3,234 


1841 


6,237 






1815 


3,391 


1842 


6,172 






1816 


3,576 


1843 


7,750 


/ 




1817 


3,544 


1844 


7,577 


/ 




1818 


3,795 


1845 


7,615 






1819 


3,862 


1846 


7,448 






1820 


3,744 


1847 


7,807 






1821 


4,584 


1848 


7,231 






1822 


5,399 


1849 


7,948 






1823 


4,294 


1850 


8,126 






1824 


5,052 


1851 


8,798 






1825 


6,206 


1852 


9,148 






1826 


5,282 


1853 


10,009 






1827 


5,487 


1854 


10,679 






1828 


4,333 


1855 


10,505 






1829 


6,053 


1856 


11,475 






1830 


5,299 


1857 


11,376 






1831 


6,799 


1858 


14,118 






1832 


4,784 


1859 


13,090 






1833 


4,412 


1860 


12,975 






1834 


5,541 


1861 


13,461 






1835 


5,125 
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ni. 

Statement shewing the Total Number of New Policies issuec 
in England and Amount of Duty paid thereon, during the 
Quarter ended Lady-day 1862, by the several Offices unde 
mentioned. 





Office. 


New 
Policies. 


Duty. 










£ 






Sun . - - 


6,225 


, 8,082 






Royal Farmers 
Atlas 


467 


344 






1,472 


2,022 






Cotinty - . . - 
Law Union 


2,664 


2,633 






475 


364 






Alliance .... 


1,076 


2,582 






Inmerial ... 


2,565 


4,685 






liw - . - . 


1,154 


1,630 






Liverpool and London 
Manchester 


3,809 


5,360 






1,751 


2,295 






Norwich Union 


2,907 


2,846 






Royal ... 


5,395 


6,572 






Union - - - . 


1,143 


1,322 






West of England - 


2,248 


2,669 






PhcBnix ... - 
Total - 


4,749 


6,163 






38,090 


49,569 





IV. 



/ 



y 



Fire Insurance Duty. jf ^o^ 

A Statement of tho Number of New Policies^ issued in Englan 
Lady Day Quarter 1862, for the respective Amounts in th 
several Offices as under mentioned. 





1/. to 5/. 
inclusive. 


Above 


Above 


Above 


Above 






5i:tolO/. 


10/. to 20/. 


20/. to 50/. 


50/1 tolOO/. 


Total. 




inclusive. 


inclusive. 


inclusive. 


inclusive. 




Sun 








107 


782 


'889 


Royal Farmers 


— 


..~ 


— 


16 


66 


83 


Atlas 


-^ 


— 


2 


12 


101 


115 


County 


.^ 





1 


61 


280 


342 


Law Union 


— . 


«~ 


— 


7 


54 


61 


Alliance 


— . 


— 


3 


39 


1221 


164 


Imperial - 


— ^ 


_ 


1 


51 


195 


247 


Law . . - 


— 


— 


— 


2 


51 


53 


Liverpool and 














London - 


«^ 


-.i-. 


12 


.52 


308 


372 


Manchester - 


— 


»— 


— 


20 


140 


160 


Norwich Union 


— 


i— 


— 


108 


394 


502 


Royal ^ 
Union - 


, 


, 





61 


445 


506 


— 


— 


— 


10 


126 


136 


West of England - 


— 


— 


— 


8 


228 


236 


Phcenix 

Total . . 


— 


— 


— 


60 


372 


432 


— 


— 


19 


614 


3,66^ t^ 


4,297 



'^ 



/ 
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V. 



Statement of the Number of Fires in the Month of November 1862, 
showing the Number of Persons affected by them, and the Number of 
I'andlords and Occupiers insured and uninsured. 



mber 
res. 


Number 

of 

False 

Alarms. 


Land- 
lords. 


Occu- 
piers. 


Total 


Insured. 


Uninsured. 


Tiand- 
lords. 


Occu- 
piers. 


Total. 


Land- 
lords. 


Occu- 
piers. 


Total. 


2 
9 
4 
4 
9 
2 
2 
6 
4 
3 
7 
6 
1 
9 
3 
2 
5 
9 
5 
4 
8 
9 
3 
4 


1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 


2 
9 
4 
4 
9 
2 
2 
6 
4 
3 
7 
5 
1 
8 
3 
2 
4 

10 
7 
7 
8 

10 
3 
4 


2 

I 

4 
9 
2 
2 
6 
4 
3 
7 
6 
1 
9 
3 
2 
4 
15 
13 
8 
7 
11 
3 
4 


4 

18 

8 

8 

18 

4 

4 

12 

8 

6 

14 

11 

2 

17 

6 

4 

8 

25 

20 

16 

15 

21 

6 

8 


2 
8 
3 
4 
7 
2 
1 
5 
4 
3 
6 
5 
1 
7 
2 
2 
4 
9 
7 
7 
5 
9 
2 
3 


1 
6 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
5 
4 
2 
4 
5 
1 
7 
1 
2 
2 
13 
7 
7 
4 
8 
1 
3 


3 

14 

4 

7 

11 

3 

2 

10 

8 

5 

10 

10 

2 

14 

3 

4 

6 

22 

14 

14 

9 

17 

3 

6 


1 

1 
1 
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